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wn tO ne made to the ‘Apothecary at the Hospital. 
Uetoder, 184 


J N.—Superior Advan- 
RIVATE EDUCATION. ‘ 

0 YOUNG LADIES, whose Parents 
acer ee ye Thay they should ay S their ene | i 
at the same time enjoy a ne 
+ Siete Prfens sy Society. The Advertiser has three 
Sire d will be happy to add one or two more to that 

= A Pa = Governess in the house. By Letter to W. R., 

pores ; Library, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park Gardens. 


RIVATE TUITION on the CONT INENT. 
_— MARRIBD © LERGYMAN of Eton and Oxford, Chap- 
wrtant Continental Town of easy access from Lon- 








Jain in 


‘ANCIES for a few PUPILS to Ke repared for the 
sata pa ‘Schools, or any sphere of Tite requiring & 
liters! 80 d accomplished education.—The fullest particulars, with 


Do aroe ferences to parents of present and former 

nat may be obtained from Mr. Clere Smith. Church Associa- 
boa 3, Southampton Southampton- street, Strand. 

TVANTED, : an ASSIST ANT SECRE TARY 

to the Leaps MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION and 

LITERARY SOCIETY, now consisting of above 1600 members. 

Attendance eight t hours a day. lary 120l. per annum, with 

arrangements for an enenns according ba ‘tb success —~ the Insti- 

assistance ofalh pe an 
tation. He will L bewe the — aap one oe 








yoo tencsancsassae 

pawns FROM MODELS. — CLassks are 
w forming in ISLINGTON, to be conducted by MISS 
BOLTON and MISS BRASS. Class 29 for LADIES ; Class 30 for 
CHILDREN.—Further particulars may be obtained by making 
application, on the forenoons of Tuesday and Friday, at 
5, Lower Brunswick-terrace, Barnsbury-road, Islington, where the 
Ciasses will be held. 


OLELY APPOINTED PHOTOGRAPHIST 
MAJESTY and His Royal Highness Prince ALBERT, 
aa intment.—Mr. KILB URNS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
= S, 234, ye next doorto Messrs. Dickens, 
and immediately opposite to Hanover-street.— 
towed by t at Patentee. 
on Kilburn appears to be the only person who has entered into 
— eat os 4 intelligence.”—Atheneum, March, 1847. 
Oe wil will , Kil wei 8 copies for ie Ss requisites 
af ey tliest ‘mens 0 e & 
rape sans é sineiiaaiiiniii Morning Herald, 1847. 








(OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC MIN [A- 
TURES, by Mr. BEARD, Sole Patentee, taken at 
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85, King William-street, City 
34, Parliament-street, W estininster ; and the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent- -street. 
“The improvements in Photography are due to the indefatigable 
researches of Mr. rd, the patentee.”— Morning Post, 
“The method of colouring renders the portraits agreeable and 
life-like."—Times, 


PTICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, Dissolving Views, Chromatrope, Oxy-Hydrogen 

and Table Mi icruscopes, I New Optical Instrument i any ented by RK. T. 
Ypaque Micro- 


P an 

seope, Cameras for the Daguerreotypeand Photogenic Art, superior 
‘Telescopes, Ap peme, Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Maskines, 
Working Models of Steam-engines, &c. supplied from C. W. COL- 
LINS'S 1 Establishment, Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
Catalogue, 1s. ; per post, 1a, 3d. 


JOSEPH LEONARD, Auctioneer, Boston, U.S. 
Consignments of New or Old Books for Auction Sales respect- 
fully solicited, and for which prompt returns will be made. 


JOSEPH LEONARD. 


HE PATENT OFFICE and DESIGNS 
REGISTRY, 210, Strand.—The OF FICIAL CLRCULAR of 
INFORMATION,’ detailing the eligible course for the protection 
of Inventions and Designs, with Reduced Scale of Fees, may be 














cale 
had gratis at this Office. Letters Patent and Registration of De- 
secured, at the smallest possible trouble and cost, by applica- 

m personally, or by letter, to Messrs. F. W. Campin & Co., at the 
fie 210, Strand, corner of Essex-street. 


7. ADE in DALSTON, a new and pleasant 
b between finesens and Hachney in the BOOK, 
mAnlONERY, MUSIC, ar LIN WOOL lines (to which 
Hie ed Hair. “dressing. 3 Milline and other branches may be 
advantage.) TO BE SO LD D ata valuation. There isa 
Grealating Library and con spaper trade. Apply to Mr. Price, 5, 
Queen’s-row, near the Church, Dalston ; or Mr. Simmonds, whole- 
ule stationer, Artillery-lane, Bishopsgate-street. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY.—To be DISPOSED 
ERAL PRINTING, STATIONERY, and 
BOKSELLING BUSINESS and also ~L-3 COPYRIGHT in an 
old-established CONSER V VATIVE NEWSPAPER, published in 
b ofthe Midland Counties. The present affords to a young man 
of 1 Ae y an eopestanity for commencing business such 
4s may ne ain occ The present proprietor is retiring solely 
ce ast of of i Thealth ‘rendering it impossible to attend to busi- 
ini —* the at age years a clear profit of 5001. per annum 
cea real a, yosng een of energy, capital, and skill, 
th tee aiticuty in doubling the amount of present returns. 
Dwelli ouse, Shop, and Printing Offices in which the 
in has been carried on m, are extensive, eligibly ue ta * 
4 thorough state of repair; and they would be so! 
eral rate of interest to the pure Tr, or may be let By The 
of the ane r. Any person having about 600/. at his 
ee ma receive further pertionlars by addressing X. Y. Z., 
piltohet's Newspaper Press Directory Office, Red Lion: 
cont, » London, 








CLASSES for the PRACTICE of the VOICE ~ Ly in —_ 
of formation, to which Pupils who have P 
Course are admissible. 

Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s-lane. 


INGING CLASSES. Apo.ionicon Rooms, 
Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 

CLASS Re De for LADIES, will meet = , MOEBAY EVENING 
N ctober 25, at half-past 6 o’clock. 

CLASS Ns, 7 for LADIES, will commence on MONDAY EVEN- 
IN G@ NEXT, October 25, at a quarter before 8 o'clock. 

CLAS a: No. for GENTLEMEN, will mect on TUESDAY 
EVEN ING EXT, October 26, at 6 o'clock. 

CLASS No, eA for GENTLEMEN, will meet on TUESDAY 
EVENING NEXT, October 26, at a quarter-past 7 o'clock. 
CLASS No. uN for GENTLEMEN, will cerenanace an zU ESDAY 

EVENING NEXT, October 26, at half-past 8 o'clock. 
TERMS—Twelve Shillings for a Course of Sixty Lenens; or 
two payments of 78. 6d, each. 
Tickets and full particulars may be had at the Apollonicon 
Rooms, 1 101, St. . Martin’s- lane. ee 
PERCY SOCIETY. 
On Saturday, October 23, will be ready for delivery to the Mem- 
bers of the Society who have paid their subscriptions. 
HE CANTERBURY TALES of GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER, a new Text, with Notes, edited by THOMAS 
WRIGHT. Vol. Il, And SONGS AND CAROLS, now first 
rinted from a MSs. of the Fifteenth Century, edited by Thomas 
right. THOMAS W iGHT, Secretary. 
Office of the Percy Society, 100, St. Martin’s-lane. 














8vo, beautifully printed, price 2 
ONDON CATALOGUE of BOOKS, pub- 


lished in, Great Britain from Ln. with paca Sizes, Prices, 
and Publ ” Names, t and c ted. 


T. Hodgson, 13, are and all Deckeciiors, . 








8, LEADENHALL STREET, 


MADDEN’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE For 1847 
Is NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded by Post on the receipt of 12 Stamps. 
The Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, or MSS. por- 
tions may be had separately by enclosing two Stamps. 


ey ne SES dre Genre 


‘THE PUBLISHING SEASON.—The present 
is the best time for commencing a BRARY Subscription. The 
Subscribers to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are entitled to the 
Perusal of the best and newest Works in every De: 
Literature, at 74. per quarter, or 21s. per annum. 
Country Subscription, two to ten guineas per annum. 


Charles Edward Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bl b 
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9 
No. 1043. LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1847. fOURPENCE 
Ee ET RIOT , th kl mbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M it Sub ions for the Stamped Edition 
father oat of cos s residing in oneendg pera re evan Bio received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai M Malaquais, Paris, or at the rang Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, London. For France 
prt Concertos not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’s COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 
= er ee 
SS ~ r 
- “NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL.— ILASSES for the PRACTICE of the VOICE, REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—OPEN- 
U’ NIV VACANCY for a RESIDENT PUPIL at UNDER THR DIRECTION OF ING TO CHELTENHAM.—On and after Saturday, 23rd 
There bore viaents are made so as to enable the Pupil Mr. JOHN HULLAH. October, 1847, the London Trains of this Company will run over the 
this Hospital. A’ yo lete his Medical Education during his Line between an rains will leave 
t commence es om or very ances.—Appli- Cheltenham ‘A "London at ry A.M., 7.50 A.M. Cixpremn), 8.30 ALMey 


10,40 a.m, 11.15 a.m, (Parliamentary), 12. 145 P.M., 
3.55 p.m... 5.50 p.t., and 11,30 r.m., Night Mail. 
don will er 
(Express), 


b Express, 
‘hrafas from Lon- 
t Cheltenham at 10 o'clock a.a.,12.5 P. Me sas Ly oa 
Pr. = (Parliamentary), 2.50 p.m, “41.34 P M., 
38.30 PM. cain i xpress), 9.30 P.M., and 1.50 A.M. (Night Mail). 

The Express Trains arriving in Paddington at ll soo A. 
and leaving Paddington at 5.30 P. will, on and after the dard 
instant, convey Passengers to ak _ ™ atin ticcanean 
Stroud, and Cirencester. Hand Bills, giving full particulars of 
the above, may be obtained at the _w Stations. 

By 7 of the Directors, 
. SAUNDERS, Secretary. — 














Sales ty a Guction. 
BOOKS AND COPYRIGHTs. 


DUBLIN. MPORTANT SALE of 
M valuable STEREOTYPE PLATES 
VW. Renee, COPYIMGHTS. and PRINTED Stock 
— of 8 CATIO 
Cunning . Re i WORKS ; eo those read in the 





University of Dublin, the Royal College 
of St. Patrick, Maynooth, and the prin- 
Morteagee : o- Acadeniss ts Ne tae -° = 
1 ~~, A 0 ,OLOGY — 
Cun: A cree Coyne’s Editions (with sanction) :— The 
Douay Bible, Kheims Testament,, vue 
a Manual, Roman Breviary, Diurnal, Ritual, &c. 


M. Ferguson, 


La | 
7 


reo- 
a Plates ‘and Copyrights for Ireland of MOORE'S” Inist 

w SLODLES ; Segether with the remainder of Nun & W ioe 

Justice of the Peace. &c. The whole of which will be SOL ty 

AUCTION, on FRIDAY, October 29th, 1847, at the pes 7 

Room, No. 9, D*Olier-street, Dublin, commencing at 12 o'clock. 
Catalogues will be sent free by h-, on application. 

N F, JONES, Auctio: neer, 
VALUABLE MUSICAL LIBRARY AND MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 

PUTTICK & SIMPSON (Successors to Mr. sieteher, Auctioneers 
of Music and Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, October 26th, 
at 1 o'clock most punctually, 


HE valuable COLLEC TION of MUSIC, in 

the various Classes of Vocal, Pianoforte, and Instrumental 
Music; Sacred Music, Anthems,’ Motetts, Madrigals, &.. with 
duplicate sets of Chorus Parts; Handel's Works, the collected 
edition edited by Dr. Clarke, and numerous separate he Wiemes 
Theoretical, Historical, and Preceptive Works, ently an 

reatises, &c. Also the Musical lustruments, inclu ing Pune. 
fortes by Broadwood and others, a modern Seraphine in handsome 
rosewood case, a double-action Harp by Erard, Violins and Vio- 
loncellos by ancient and modern makers, and other Instruments, 
wind and stringed, 

May be viewed on m Monday, and C: ‘atalogues had, 
DUTCH BULBS. 

Messrs. J. C.& 8. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 

Great Room, 28, King-street, Covent-garden, on MOND. AY, 25th 

October, at 12 o'clock, 


CONSIGNMENT of BULBS from M. de 
Sargher, of Ghent ; comprisin; patios iegeiteliase rubrum, 
Hyacinths in great variety, Due o Tol Tulips, Narcissu: 
ry my &c.—On view the day before the Sale, end Catalogues 
at the Room. 














square, ey S ; sil 
Every Book Collector and Librarian should have 
WILLIs's 
RICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
33 1 8vo. in a printed cover, price only Whreepence 
stamped. ov. is just published, and to be continued regular] 
on the 25th. - every pe containing a Register of all New Works 


published in England an den the Continent during each month, 
with their selling prices, authors’ names, &c. 


Also, a Collection of 1000 valuable Second- 
hand BOOKS, 7 ~ for Sale at the low prices affixed to each, 
affording unusual advantages in collecting the best works of every 
class at the lowest market price. 
The above forwarded post-free, on day of publication, to all parts 
of England and the Colonies, oa the annual pre-payment of 
Three Shillings to the Publisher. 


George Willis, Bookseller, Great Piem, Covent-garden, London. 


yo AUTHORS. —Messrs. Reeve, Brotuers, 

respectfully inform their scientific friends, that, having 
fitted up a more commodious Printing Office, they have tnuch in- 
creased their facilities of execution ; employing, in the letterpress 
department, the new Elzevir founts of type, and in Lithography, 
beside the usual varieties of C Drawing, the mode of Line- 
Engraving ado in Germany for Dissections of Objects, Maps, 
Plans, Wr riting, &c., little inferior to steel. 

“ Messrs. Reeve have certainly got their establishment, as folks 
say, * up to the mark’ for the publication of works of this class; for 
we are informed ¢' m the same factory are roduced’ the 
labours of the Artist, pe Printe ter, Engraver, 3 secerphe. 
and all the scientific —Literary 
Gazette, in review of Delhante 4 *Esculent Pannasea’ 


Publishing Warehouse, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
ae Printing Office, 5, Heathcock-court, Strand. 








TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
ESSRS. J. & E. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents,and Acents to the Roya Acapeny, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the ‘No obility, Gentry and Artists, that = 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts. Baggage, 
&c., from all parts of the Continent, for¢ poaries through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake , e Le a we of effects to al 
po of the world. Lists of their pplication dents abroad, and 

ery information, may be had on appli cation at their Office, as 

shows Also, in Pari atte dns M. Che ~ae No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards o years), Packer and 











Custow-Hguse Agent (o the French Court and tthe Musee loyal, 








TO ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS are instructed to SELL by AUC- 
“TION, at their Great Room, 33, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
TUESDAY, October 26th, at'12 o'clock, 
CHOICE COLLECTION of BRITISH 
and FOREIGN INSECTS, removed from the country, the 
property of a Gentleman, who has given up the study ; containi: 
many rare and interesting species, mostly named, together with 
three mahogany Cabinets.—On view the day prior and morning of 
Sale, and Catalogues had. 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND NURSERY MEN, 
ORCHIDS, CAMEL LIAS, RHODODENDRONS, &e. 
Messrs. J. C. & 8. STEVENS are instructed to remove from Stan- 
hope Nursery, Old Brompton, and SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on PRIDAY, 2th 
October, at 12 for 1 oe ock, 


COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, being ester 
- blished Plants of many of the fay ourite varieties ; 
some fine seedling Rhododendrons, Azalias, Camellias, Bostic 
Primulas, &c. ; together with several ‘small importations of Orchids 
from South Americ a, Mexico,and Demerara.— May be viewed the 
ay prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had at the Nursery, 
and 0 of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent- -garden. 





Messrs. JONES & Co.'s PUBLIC ATIONS, | oy ay and STE- 
REOTYPE PLATES, MUSIC, &c. &e. 
Mr, ope SON will SELL by AUCTION, bs his Great Room. 
Fleet-street (corner of Chancery- Jane), on THURSDAY 
Ni ExT October 28th, and following day, at 12 o’clock precisely, 
THE REMAINING PORTION of the 
VALUABLE STOCK of Messrs. JONES & Co. (formerly 
kackineies' 's), Finsbury-syuare. Comprising the boarded and 
bound 3 of Jones's Classical Family Library — Series of 
British “Historians — British Classics — Modern Poets, Cabinet 
Poets, and Diamond Series of the British Poets—Jones’s Views in 
London, Edinburgh, Bath, Bristol, Wales, and Gentlemen's Seats 
—The National Gallery — Hogarth’ 8 Works, and other Illustrated 
Publications— Handel's Works, by Dr. Clarke; and Dr. Clarke's 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 387 Plates, Copyright, and Stock —Jar- 
man’s Devotional Melodist — Adams's Anthems. a and other Music 
—Cook’s Hogarth, by Trusler, 2 vols. ro al 4to., the Stock and 144 
Copper Plates — Hogarth’ 's Works, by Trusler, r vol. imperial 8vo. 
140 copies — Forsyth’s Medical and Surgical Dictionary, 12mo. 640 
copies — Light's Sicilian Scenery, imperial 8vo. 54 pom Abe =) he 4 
Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. 768 copies — Sturm’s Reflections, 3 vols. 12mo, 
1,240 copies, &c. &e. 
STEREOTYPE PLATES of Cowper's Poems, 24mo. — Mason's 
petover's Companion, 240. — Mason's Crumbs, 32mo.— Mason's 
rs, 32mo.—Beattie on Truth, 12mo., and other Works. © ‘opper 
and Steel Plates,and Woodcuts ; 50 Reams of Plate, Blotting, and 
Coloured Papers, &c, &¢.— To be viewed and Catalogues had, 
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HARP-ALL 


Y, SHOE-LANE. 
EIGHTON & SON, Bookbinders, 


binders, and Patent India- rubber- binders, beg to inform the 
trade and the “public that they have recovered from the unavoidable 


Vellum- 


confusion into which they were thrown by the late fire, and that 
their Baamess is now carried on in premises situated as above, 
where the every facility to justify them in promising the 
best attention to such orders as they may be favoured with. 


PIRIT, its USAGE and SENSE in HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. P 
y HERMAN HEINFETTER, 
Author of ‘ Rule for eqoepaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts,’ &c. &c. 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. _ Price 28, 


ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE— 
STAMPED EDITION.—To meet the numerous demands 
for the earliest possible copies of hoy Journal, a Stamped E dition, 
price 4d., will be commenced on the 6th November next. It will 
ublished ener ged at 40’clock p.m. precisely, and contain the 
Rew P: Patents and Articles of U tility registered, during each 
week. up to the t on: of going to press. 

The * Mechanics’ Magazine’ has conferred lasting advantages 
on the manufactures of the country.”"— Report of the Select Committee 
of pd. —- of Commons on the Arts of Design, 

s. Robertson & Co., Patent and ‘Re «istration Solicitors, 166, 
Fleet-street (* Mechanics’ Magazine Office. Supplied by all Book: 
sellers and Newsmen. 








Just published, in 1 volume, demy | 12mo. price 7. ‘3. 6d, 
SECOND VOLUME of the ENDE AVOU RS 
after the CHRISTIAN LIFE. By = MARTINEAU. 

On the same day, price 
NEW EDITION of the F iRST VOLUME. 


mn: John Chapman, 142, Seen. 





, in n 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, p 
HE CHARACTERISTICS of the. PRESENT 
AGE. By JOH pan rege ss FICHTE. Translated 
from the German, by WILLIAM SMITH. 
Jondon|: peu Chay pman, | 12, Strand, 


1 vol. post Svo. cloth, price 7s. 67. 
HE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. By 
WILLIAM MACCALL. 
By the same Author, 
ACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 
Price Sixpence. 


London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF MR. WILLIAM 
bas dy WORKS ON a 
8 day, price 2s. 6d. neatly boun¢ 
ATE’S COMMERCIAL ARIT HMETIC, 
accordance with the present Monetary System of the W eld. 
And, at the same time, now first published, 
2. Tate’s Key to Commercial Arithmetic. 


Price 


“After a careful examination of Tate’s Arithmetic, we pro- 
nounce it superior to all other publications of the same ea 


3. Tate’s Counting-House Guide to the Higher 
Branches of Commercial Calculations. Part I. price 4a. ; Part I. 


* Mr. Te has spared no pains to furnish himself with the best 
prac: | data. The Royal Mint, the Bank of England, Lloyd's, 
the Stock Exchange, as well as the leading mercantile establish- 
ments, have been had recourse to, The work may be safely referred 
to as a standard authority on the various matters treated upon.” 

Morning Post. 
Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and Longman & Co. 


Pinch 








RE- — OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
mber Ist, in 4to. with 18 Plates, price 2ia. cloth, 

HE’ "ENCYCLOPLEDIA of the MEDICAL 

SCIENCES, containing ANATOMY, by J. F. South, Esq. 


F. | ney Surgeon to Bt. Thomas's Hospital, and F. Le Gros Clark, 
SURGERY, A W. Bowman, Esq. F.K.S. King’s College ; 
Miter EDICA, by. Dr. Geo. Johnson ; ELEMENTARY 





RIA M 
ie PLES of MEDIC IN Dr. R. Williams, late ag 
it. Thomas’s Hospital; VETERINARY ont. WwW. C. 
| Ak, Esq., with ILLustrations encraved by Low 
The contents of this volume were originally published, in 1844—46, 
in the last three Parts of the Encyclopwdia Metropolitana. They 
resent a very valuable compendium of Medical Doctrine and 
ractice, in which the various subjects treated of are brought up 
to the level of the present day. 
Separate Encyclopxdias already published, 
1. The peeycepatia of Mental Philosophy, by 
Archbishop Whately, Professor Maurice, &c. Price 2is. 
2. The Encyclopedia of Pure Mathematics, by 
Prony A Airy, De Morgan, Lardner, Moseley, Peacock, &e. 
3. 6 


Srevdonites in poeperation, | to be published in Monthly 
mes, 


we Arts, Natural History, Astronomy, Useful 
Machinery, Mechanical Philosophy, Ex- 
pr Rare josophy. 


Sohn J. Griffin & Co., Chemical Museum, 53, Baker street, Port- 
or London: and R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; of whom may 
The ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPOLITANA, 
epapiete, bound in 30 volumes, price 20 guineas, cloth lettered, and 
} guineas in half russia, Criginally published at 50 guineas in 








On ‘On the ist t of N November, pi price 23. 5 6d. roan, gi , 
UNCH’S POCKET- BOOK FoR. 1848, 
in addition to all the requisite BUSINESS IN FORMA- 
TION, will contain numerous Comic Articles, in prose and verse, 
with a Coloured Frontispiece and Six Steel Etchings by John 
Leech, together with Seven Woodcuts by Richard Doyle. 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 














In November will be p blished, by hetdo« ti ’ Company, 
with their other Aime 
HE VESTRY aL MANACK, 


for ~~ om and Parochial Purposes, for 1848, on a 
age ope, price 
iat is intended to assist the Clergy with refer- 
ence to aa ious periodical returns required of them ; as well as to 
convey a useful information to Parochial Officers, Parish 
Clerks, &c. 


London : George Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate-street. 





f arly in November, price - = 

THE BRIT isi FARME RS” “ALMAN ACK 

for 1848, and Year Book of New Facts in Agriculture , being 

a Calendar of the most improved modes of Farmin, and Gardening, 

and containing a Complete List of the Fairs in geet. Wales, 

Scotland, and Ireland, in the \lphabetical Order of t! 

By Professor DONALDSON, of Hoddesdon College. 

Printed for the Stationers’ Company, and published at their 

Hail, Ludgate-street, London, by George Greenhill; to whom Ad- 
vertisements for insertion must be sent before November 1. 








In November will be published, by the Stationers’ Cemanaay . 

i ([HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1848, Price 1s. 

GOLDSMITH’S ALMANACK. Price 6d. 
Each of these Almanacks contains, besides the usual Calen- 
dar, Tables, &c., an Epitome of the Information usually sought for 
in Court Calendars and other publications of much greater extent, 
as well as many other matters not easily found elsewhere. he 
first is adapted for the table, the other for the pocket, and sold in 
various bindings. 

London: George Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate-street. 








CLERGY ALMANACKS FOR 1848, 
n November will be published, by the Stationers’ Company, 
1. G ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMA- 
NACK. Price 2s. 6d. 

2, THE CLERICAL ALMANACK. Price $d. 

*,%* Both these Almanacks are intended to embrace whatever 
information is most useful and interesting to Clergymen and 
Churchmen promeany. The former is embellished with the Ar- 
morial Bearings of the Archbishops and Pishops, and is enabled 
by its size to contain a vast quantity of more general matter. 

“London : George Greenhill, at Stationers’ Hall, |, Ludgate- street. 


rly in November, price 1s. 


HE GARDENERS ALMANACK, and | 


Calendar and Rasister « ot the Kitchen, Flower, and Forcing 
re for the Year 1 
GEORGE W ILLIAM JOHNSON, Esq. 
Author ore The Dictionary of Gardening, * The Gardeners” 
onthly Volume,’ 
Printed for the Stationers’ Company, .* published at their 
Hall, Ludgate-street, London, by George Greenhill ; to whom Ad 
vertisements for insertion must be sent before Nove mber 1, 


MARRIAGE RITES are described in ‘Tun 
PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, Part 
XXVIL., price 6¢., with articles on the Gospels of MATTHEW, 

MARK, ‘and ~ KE. 
svondon: 


THE UNITY of the HUMAN RACE is main- 
tained and illustrated in Part XX VIL. of‘ THE PEOPLE'S 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, price 6d., 32 pp. 8vo. double 
columns, with Woodcuts. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 


NEW FOREIGN PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
es celebrated Italian and German Pianists GOLINELLI 
and ROSEN ILAIN: 


Simpkin, Marshall! & Co. 





and all Booksellers, 












GO. LIN YELLI.. --Rimembranze della Erani Ladra ........ 4% 

_- . 4s. 

Toccata Pastorale, 2s. éd.-Bare arola .... 4% 

- Adele e Virginia, Dee! a of 7 
ROSENHAIN ..Trene . . 

- Ora... oe Andante e Rondo ‘2a. id. 

— Zanetta ............4 Allegro Appassionato 2s, 


___Tondon: ?. . Boosey & Co, 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


“LIBR: ARY OF ILLUSPRATED STANDARD § SCIENTIFIC 


\ 


With... 
MUL 


on Wood, executed in a new style, 
ols. 1 and 2 are out,) 


7 EISBACH, PRINCIPLES of the MECHA- 
NICS of M ACHIN ERY and BRGINEERING. Vol I. 
534 Wood Engravings. 8vo. Price 11. 1 


LER, Principles of Physics and Meteorology. 

8vo. with 530 Wood Engravings, and 2 coloured Plates, Price 18s, 

Prospectus Specimens may be had throughany Bookseller. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


With mains 
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{XAMINATION “the PROVINCE « 


4 STATE: or, the Outlines of 
the Extension ee 24 ONAL ED ve anae OQr CAL sretke for 
Chaplain to the M ‘of baned oy wits 
ain to the arguis of an: tn 
“ lowne, a formerly Principal o 





ristol ( 
London : J de w. Parken West Strand, 


NEW TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL’s ENED. 
In 2 vols, small Svo. price 10s. 6d, a. 
HE 


ZENEID f 1 } 
English Vezse. Ce a translated inty 
v. 


IN 
Late Scholar of Balliel Cait ec; now Vi 
and Cha lain t to Lord Dor x of Cutcombe Somers, 
Rivingtous, | St. Paul's Churchyard, and Water aterloo-pla 
Of whom may ry y the same Author (uniformly Prise, 
The Georgics ‘of Virgil, translated into English 


v erse, 5a. 





“a 8vo. price 13s. the Bra edition of 


HE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 
cera EAN Cee RIES, illustrated from the 
Rivingtons, St. Pal’ x Churchvard A Ten 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
1, Justin Martyr. 2nd edition. 7s. 6d, 
2, Clement of Alexandria. 12s, 





Tn 8vo0. price 68, 6d. 


NNOTATIONS on ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE 
to the ROMANS, d d chi 
a ext ore esigned chiefly for Students of the 
MAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, 
gl Master 4 =e Se rye ad Fellow | 
niversity 0} om 
ne, urham ; and formerly Fellow of Trinity Callan, 
__ Rivingtons,§ St. Paul’ 's Churehyard, and Waterloo-place. 
rr 
In 8vo. price 10s. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. " preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Dove 
By the Rev. JOHN PUCKLE, } 
Of Brasenose College, Oxford, Incumbent of tie Parish, and 
ural Dean 
Riv.agtons, St. Paul's Churchy: ard, and Waterlooplace, 


NEW WORK ON ROMANISM, BY THE REY. J. E TYLER, 
In 8vo. price 9s. 
THE IMAGE-WORSHIP of the CHURCH 


of ROME proved to be contrary to Holy Script 
Faith and Discipline of the Primitive Church’ and coe 
tradictory - irreconcileable Doctrines within the Church of 


Rome i 
By J. ENDELL TYLER, B. 
Reetor of St. Giles's in the —_ “a and ee Residentiary of 
Paul 





Rivingtons, St. 2... and Waterloo-place. 


NEW HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. price 12s. 


HE HISTORY of the OLD TESTAMENT, 

its LEADING CHARACTERS, and PRINCIPAL EVENTS, 

arranged in Chronological Order ; together withsome Observations 

on its Prophecies, and their Fulfilment. meer especially on those 

relating to the Messiah : for the Use of Families. 

By the Rev. BARRINGTON JAMES TRIMMER, B.A. 

Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Duke of Sutherland 
Rivinatons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 

(THE PARLOUR LIBRARY: a New Series of 

Works of Fiction, by the most celebrated Authors, Peap. 

8vo. containing about 320 pages, neatly bound, in a handsome cover. 
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“Wes 
set would | 





Price One Shilling each volume. 

“The latest and greatest effort yet made to put the writings of 
the best (and chiefly living) authors before the public, at a prices 
low, that one wonders how even the mere paper and print can be 
given for the money. It is impossible to guess what new wonder? 
may be in store for our children, but we can hardly expect tose 
any advances beyond this.”"—Pzople’s Journal. 

Already published, 
1. The Black Prophet. By Wm. Carleton. 


2 Memoins of a Physician, ‘Vol. I. By Alexandre 


‘um: 
3. ‘Wood Leighton. By Mary Howitt. 
4. & 5. Consuelo. By George Sand. 
6. The Collegians. By Gerald Griffin. 
: High-ways and By-ways. By T. C. Grattan, 
The Old Convents of Paris, By Madame 
ame Reybaud. 
On November, Ist, 
- Marian. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
An. M'Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and 26 Doue- 
gail-street, Belfast. 





In Twenty-one Volumes, Quarto, 
Illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many Thousands on Wood, 


THE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judgment, is appended to the work, 
forming a ready key to its multifarious contents. 


“‘ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent. Now that the country is beite 
deluged with diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope is there for the science and literature 


England, that publishers dare ever again venture on such another work as this."— Atheneum. 


“An 


man before he reached his destination.”—Quarterly Review. 


Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no other accomplishment but that 
read, write, and count, might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and becom 


Apam & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers, 


a 


of being able 
e a well-informed 
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¥, price 7. 


THE NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. THE MARTYRS, wthe ‘DREAMS, and other 
CE of Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 28s. bound, By the Rev. ron - Sew AN. 


7 THE SECRET HI STORY OF THE COURT piv Parke, Wolverhampton ; Longman & Co, London ; A. & C. 
‘tie AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA, [HE CRITIC CRITICISED. By JUNIUS 


JUNIOR. “The Critic boasts a superiority over the other 














ENED, UNDER THE EMPERORS ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. literary journals in plain speaking, independence, and the talent 
of its contributors. I admit its talent, but I shall prove i its unfair. 

nslated By J. H. SCHNITZLER. yh, Authors in twenty instances in one month.”—Author'’s 

into ' Longman & Co. 
‘ Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. ASO AO Aeon, 

mbe, Som Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) * 

ogy oon z = HE RECREATION for 1848: a Year Book 

maly Printed, On the Gh toctant, ih 3 vols. post Ove. Sate eee re Teer pollichel tartan tho yaae peat 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. : 71“ price 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 


nto English 
ca S T ~ R O C H E : a , Vo mS. Ost eS Ooi, men-corner. J. Menzies, Edin- 























RY of th A Romance. GRIMSH. Ss STANDARD AND COMPLETE EDITION 
rated tan FROM THE GERMAN, ef een ed (eel Ae Le 
. Edited by JAMES MORIER, Esq. HE “SEVENT H VOLUME of Cow! PER’S 
‘l00-place, d * Hajji peg ti ¥ b WORKS, Edited by Rev. T.8. GRIMSHAWE. To be com- 
Nar, SS es ew apy Oe pleted night Volumes, illustrated with Sixteen Engravings on 
1n10) v - teel, by 
, P on Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. London : William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
e ——e ye z = - Se 
Just ready, in 1 vol. $vo. with Illustrations, price 14s, bound, ARNOLD'S NEW pers ay A READER. 
oe READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
e a 0 e 
EPISTL THE BUS HMAN 9 GERMAN BOOK; containing Extracts from the best 
sa de ’ Authoriie ee THOMAS REMGHIV RIC ARNOLD 
the Rev. EVER ARNOLD. A. 
OR, LIFE IN A N EW COUNTRY. Recta of Lyndon and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; : 
-. - a J. W. FRADERSDORFF, Dr.Phil. 
rinity Cale By E. W. LAN DOR, Esq. Rivingtn St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
, ss whom may be had, by the same Editors, 
oo-place, Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. The First German Book, on the Plan of Henry's 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) First Latin Book. . 
. re” SMITH’S CHINA.—SECOND EDITION, 
ed in the A CHRISTMAS BOOK. On the 1st of } Boyt, Pi lange ¥ volume, 8vo. price 14s,, illus- 
ities On 1st November, ph an Engrave ap an Gwalee tinted Lithographic 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. TainTy-six ILLUsTRaTIONS, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. THE SECOND EDITION OF 
oo-place. : ‘ : NARRATIVE of an EXPLORATORY 


am READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, [A seensoaensis anys 


the Church Missions Society,in the Years seek, 6, and 1846, 











“HT “4 By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, 
PHUROR FROM THE W ORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. of Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; and late a Missionary im China. 
fe Chul Vot. I. TALES OF CHIVALRY and the OLDEN TIME. EE), BOO Seth 6 Orte; Tatts 6 Oe: ont 
Il. HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. - 
oe “ —_ 7 . . ANTHON’S XENOPHON. 
sidentiary of .. If. SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS, - Mow Edition, corrected and revised. and adapted for Colleges and 
2 ‘. ‘ = 4 mo. bound in roan, price 78. 
00-place, “We should think a selection of these (Sir WaLrer Scorr’s WritinGs), with some of the prints representing realities. — gt _ y 
———— J from the Abbotsford Edition of his Novels, would be the most popular Child’s Book in the world; and the drawing-room THE RS Lg FF eee w 1 
set would last a good while longer.”—Quarterly Review, No. 147. according to the atest and hest authorities and “4 pian of the Bat Battle 
- : C A ’ 
‘AMENT, Rosert CapE.t, Edinburgh ; Hovutston & Stoneman, London, ies » William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
L EVENTS, *y* A list of toms eae can be had of the Pub- 
ey NEW NOVELS, oe oo — 
ER, B.A. Now ready at all the Libraries, HE HEART AND THE WORLD: a Play 
al 1. x five Acts ¢ (as s represented at st the arheatre Royal, Hay- 
t). 
MR. G. P. R. JAMES. tee “Also. by the same Author, 
w Series of The Patrician’s Daughter: a Tragedy in five Acts, 


— te T HH E C O N V I C T. A T A L E. price at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 5th edition’ 


serald ; a D tic Poem, and other Poem 
Hen By G. P, R. JAMES, Esq. oe 





at & price s 

print ean be 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. ____©. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Pleet-streee 

expect to see 8vo. 78. “ 
ai 2. A HAND- BOOK of FIELD BOTANY, com- 
rising the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigen us to the 
eton JANE EYRE ; AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. British isles, arranged according to the Natural” System, the 
S Orders, Genera, and Species carefully analyzed, so as to facilitate 
Alexandre Edited by CURRER BELL. their Discrimination ; with a Synoptical Table of the Genera ac- 

a cording to the Linnean Classification, and a Glossary of Terms. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 11s. 6d. By WM. E. STEELE, A.B. 


Licentiate of the King and Queen rT ‘ollege of Physicians, 
— on Botany, &c. 
blin : James we an, 21, pies: ceeite W. 8. Orr & Co, 


oa HARDEN HALL; or, the THREE PROPOSALS. ue Sr Eon told nao 


On the Ist of November, 














ae Edited by the Hon. F_- B-—.. ([HE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. 16. 
3 vols. post 8vo. price 12. 11s. 6d. boards. 
; : Jefe atten at 
« 2 xfo 0) 
29 der London: SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. S Oxi eh sty eet 
4. The Abuses of Jury Trials. 
Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 5. Dr. Wilson’s Lands of the Bible. 
6. Bunsen’s Church of the Future. 
7. Medisval History of Italy 
ON NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, AND Sa AN pgs of Dosey 
> ? 9 Perey Bysshe ee 
10, vey 1 Crim 
IMPAIRED V ISION A Edinburgh P. Kennedy London: Hamilton, Adams & 
? Co, Dublin: ‘5. Marding aot 
WITH OBSERVATIONS UPON THE USE OF GLASSES, NEW Work on ORNAMENT AL DESIGN. 
- price 28, 6d, each, of 
By W. WHITE COOPER, F.R.CS., HE TRADESMAN’S BOOK OF ORNA- 
Senior Surgeon to the London Ophthalmic Institution. MENTAL DESIGNS: a Series of Original Designs for 
» work, ts bi “Mr. Cooper's volume may be read with advantage by persons who are not engaged in the medical profession ; and "Tha publtention is intended to suppl “ asptyt 44-1 
‘ +5 may be the means of preserving many a valuable sight.”—Atheneum. but especially to those trades in which a knowledge of Ornamental 


We recommend Mr. Cc d the chapter on | Design is required, a correct, simple, and copious guide in that 
the a, of glasses, and on cenetneanad exatbdieh Maa andthe Dooeal of Metal tna etait to P beautiful art. Materials will be found in it suggestive of a ape 
y is being We have read Mr. Cooper's treatise with much interest, and have great pleasure in recommending its perusal to our of chaste and classical designs, arranged om prinsio les 8o clear and 
erature # readers.” — Med one as to present examples capab.e of being appreciat 
ical Gazette, used by every workman. 


“We would recommend a perusal of Mr. Cooper's work to all who are suffering from the defects of vision of which it ne et is not only characterized by cheapness, but is excellently 


ig able to 3 to the consumer of ted to elevate the taste of designers, by giving them admirable 
, midaight oil; to the philanthropist, and especially to the medical practitioner.” 
at {0 the medic] eet nspical Journal. | todas to peo a a owe Jers, Noma 
P London: W. ‘aternoster-row ; and Jol enzies, 
London: Joux CuurcuixL, Princes-street, Soho, Edinburgh, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for TAYLOR § WALTON, 
28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 


LINWOOD'S LEXICON to ESCHY- 


LUS. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8yo, 128, 


TURNER’S CHEMISTRY. By 
L IEBIG t.. GREGORY. . Eighth Edition. Complete in 1 
vol. vo. (1400 pages) 11. 10a. cloth. 

Sold also in 2 Parts, 
Part I. INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


II. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 15s. 
DICTIONARY of GREEK and 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and hes OLOGY. By various 
bay ters. Edited by Dr. W. SMITH. Part XXII. ceptain. 
PLATO, by Professor Brandis, of Bonn ; PLINY 
Pi LUTARCH, by Mr. Long; PLAUTUS and FoLYBIUs S 

the Editor. 4a. 


*y* Vol, IIL, now in course of publication, will complete the Work. 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM, No. XVII. 


Price a, 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


I. The Relation of the Gasstonl to the Syro-Arabian Lan- 
guages. By F. W. New 
II. The Museum entie. wi Cc. K. W. 
IIT. Moses in Canaan, By W. E 
IV. L os Saturarum Reliquise. eaidit F.D. Gerlach. By 
v. 


Vv 


lis. 


On Savigny’s System des heutigen Rimischen Rechts. By 
George Long. 
. The Anthologia Oxoniensis and the Christian Remem- 
brancer. 
. iscellanies :— 
. On the Law of Concord. By F. W. Newman. 
A On the Vovage from Tyre to Gades. By R. G, L, 
* On Thucydides, IT. 65. By John Price. 
4. Dr. Anthon and the Classical Museum, 
» Hotions of recent Publications :— 
1. Kayser’s edition of Philastratus. 
2. Xenophon’s Memorabilia, edited by Dr. I tokio, 
3. Miiller’s Manual of Archeology, trondlated y Leitch. 
4. Finlay, On the Site of the yt Sepulchr 
5. Law, On the Alpine Passes of ~ “aa 
Ix. Lists of recent Philological Publications 


NIEBUHR’S HISTORY of ROME. 


Translated by BISHOP THIRLWALL and py gay 
HARE, A New Edition of Volume l. 8yo. w ~ a V5 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. 


For Colleges and Schools. 12mo. 78. 6d, cloth ; or 88, 6d. bound 
in leather, 


ROBSON’S QUESTIONS on Dr. 


SCHMITZ’s HISTORY of ROME. 12me. 2s. 


DE MORGAN’S FORMAL LOGIC; 


or the CALCULUS of INFERENCE, BBCESSARY and 
PROBABLE. 8yo. Early in November, 


GUESSES at TRUTH. By “Two 
BROTHERS. First Series. Third Edition. Feap. 8 
(£erly in aponbie, 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES on the 

EARLY meroat |: te ROME, From the German, with 
from MSS. in the axle 
By Dr. on Bye MITZ 


er, 





sive possession of the. Translator. 
1 vol, 8y¥o. 


POTTER'S ELEMENTARY 


TISE on MECHANICS, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


POTTERS ELEMENTARY TREA- 


TISE on OPTICS. 8yvo. 92. 6d, 


LATHAM’S FIRST OUTLINES of 


LOGIC, applied to Grammar and Etymology. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


LATHAM’S ELEMENTARY ENG- 


LISH GRAMMAR, 2nd Edition. 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


DE MORGAN— ARITHMETICAL 


QOOES, te 7 & Invention of Printing to the present time. 
ry’ 


LI EBIG’ S RESEARCHES on the 


CHEMISTRY of FOOD. 8yo. 58. 6d. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY. 


Edition. 8vo. Part I. 6s. éd. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMIS- 


TRY. 4th Edition. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


TREA- 


ard 


*%* Taylor § Walton's Catalogue will be sent by post, free 
of expense, to any one writing y for it. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, 
BART. 


On the 30th of October will be published, the First Num- 
ber, price 1}d., and the First Part, price 7d., of 


“ RIENZI,” 


being the commencement of the Cheap Issue of the Novels 
and Tales of SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. Each 
Work will be comprised in about 20 Numbers. 


The whole to be corrected and revised throughout, with 
new Prefaces, by the Author. 


THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


By Mr. Caries DIcKENS. 
With a Frontispiece, from a design by C. R. Lrstiz, R.A. 
Complete > 1 vol. price 4s. 6d. in a stiff wrapper ; 5s. cloth; 
7s. 6d. half-morocco, marbled edges. 


THE 
BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY, 


A NOVEL. 
By the AutHor of ‘ Tue Fatcon FamIty.’ 


Forming the new Volume of 
*CHapMAN AND Hat's Senigs oF OniginaL Works oF 
Fiction, BiogRarHy, AND GENERAL LITERATURE.” 


In 1 vol, post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. (Now ready.) 


THE BARONIAL HALLS 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES OF 
ENGLAND, 


Comprising Seventy-two subj from Drawings made 
expressly for the Work by J. D. SS G. CaATTERMOLE, 
S. Prout, J. HoLianp, W. MoLier, and other eminent 





Artists; executed in Lithotint by, and under the Superin- 
tendence of, Mr. HARDING ; with descriptive Letter-press 
by 8S. C. HALL, F.S.A. Embellished with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood. 

In 2 vols. half-bound in morocco extra, cloth sides, gilt 


edges, ’ imp. 4to. price 7/.7s.; or Proofs, columbier 
4to. 104. 1 


MR. BROOKE'S JOURNAL. 


BORNEO—THE EXPEDITION TO 
BORNEO OF H.M.S. DIDO 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY. 


With Extracts from the Journal of James Brooke, Esq., 
of Sarawak, now Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General to the Sultan and Independent Chiefs of Borneo. 


By Capt. tHE Hon. Henry Kepren, R.N. 
With an additional Chapter, from recent Intelligence, by 
W. K. KELLY. 


Third Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES 


AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS, AND ON THE 
SHORES OF THE DANUBE. 


By A Seven YEARs’ RESIDENT IN GREECE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 





Cuapman & Haut, 186, Strand, 


—_—. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, London, 


PHILOSOPHY of the INDUCTIVE 
College, Cambridge” New Edition, revised: yet iy 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE 


SCIENCES. New Edition, 3 vols. 21, 23, 


SERMONS PREACHED before the 


UNIVERSITY of OXFORD. B 
Professor of Pastoral Theology. 80, S, ow OGILVIE, D.D. Begins 


A COMMENTARY on the BOOK 
of the ACTS of ie APOSTLES. F 
Eh Hey, GHGS HUME TRY Wal an he 
8 utor of Trin ‘0! % 
Lord Bishop of Penis ( Syvo. ue, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 





An EXPOSITION of the FIRST 


SEVENTEEN ARTICLES of the CHURC 
By T. SWORDE, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Thetiond es. 





NOTES on the MIRACLES. By 
R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, M.A. Prof if 
College, London, and _ Examining Chaplain to th t Din 
Oxford. The Second Edition, &vo. 12s, 
By the same Author, Third Edition, 12, 


NOTES on the PARABLES. 





The ACCORDANCE of RELIGION 


with NATURE. By Rev. J. H.L. GABELL, M.A. 8y0. % 





BIBLE BIOGRAPHY: a Series of 


Connected Histories of the ye eal Characters mentioned in the 
Old and New Testament. By E. FARR. Second Edition, 4. 





BIBLE NARRATIVE chronologically 
f 


comanget. in the Words of the Authorized Version ; an 
msecutive History from the Creation to the Termination 
the Jewish Pol Polity. By MISS RK. M. ZORNLIN. Third Edition, 
wi aps, 7. 


CHANTS, chiefly by English Masters 


of the Seventeenth and 1. hteenth om With come 
ree, > = homas Morley. Edited by JOHN 
8. 


On the MORAL, MENTAL, and 


eB in TRAINING of GIRLS at SCHOOL. By MADAME 





MOTHERS and GOVERNESSES. By 


the Author of ‘ Aids to Developement,’ &c. 38, 





A MANUAL CHIEFLY OF DEFI- 
preven introductory to the PLANE ASTRONOMY of the 
LOBES. By R. SNOW, Esq. With Diagrams. 12 62 


A PRACTICAL | INTRODUCTION 


TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Rey. J. ED DWARDS, M.A. 
Second Master of King’s College School. Fifth Edition, 2 








EXAMINATION QUESTIONS and 
ANSWERS on BUTLER'S ANALOGY. By the Rev. Sir 0. 
GRAUFURD, Bart. M.A. Third Edition, 1s 64. 





SCHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL. 
SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. 


The GERMAN pure. with ENGLISH NOTES by 
BERNAYS. 33. eac! 


The CRUSADERS: Scenes, Events, 





from the Times of the Crusades. By THOMAS 
REIGHTLEY, New Edition, in 1 vol. 7s. 





a Joux 


\L, and 


jy MADAME 


SES. By 


DEFI- 


OMY of the 
6d. 


CTION 


RDS, M.A., 
mn, 28, 


NS and 


ev. Sir G. W. 


LL. 
EANS. 


ES by Dr. 


Events, 
y THOMAS 
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yoNDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1847. 





REVIEWS 


The Doctor, Se. Vol. VII. Longman & Co. 


Tus volume, twice the bulk of any among its 
predecessors, gives us ‘“‘the Doctor’s” last 
yords—otherwise, the last selections from Dr. 
outhey’s commonplace books, prepared for his 
miscellany, which the holders of the MSS. think 
itadvisable to publish. The world of scholars has 

known how wide was the range of reading 
commanded by the deceased poet and historian: 
the fact almost amounting to a marvel when 
taken conjointly with the amount of his labours 
in production. But on looking over these seven 
volumes, we apprehend that the vast diversit 
of Southey’s studies as in them set forth will 
dike the general reader more forcibly than 
the most pompous or emphatic announcement of 
the fact in obituary paragraph or eulogy. 

‘De mortuis,’ &c.:—nor must we be misun- 
derstood while stating that we do not enjoy the 
gattered essays, extracts, passages of ingeni- 
wus thinking and beautiful writing, the less, 
because they are laid before us without those 
links of quaint puerility which the Laureate 
and his friends might receive as good mirth; 
but which too many general readers could only 
accept as small fooli e- Dr. Southey’s vein of 

try was peculiar. He seems to have 
ht every passing whimsy, whether general 
or local, worthy of equal honour, entertain- 
ment, and elaboration,—to have felt himself one 
whose fire-side and family pleasantries were 
vorthy of being copied, perpetuated, and dock- 
etted for the good of mankind ; and this not so 
much from any overweening self-conceit as from 
his own disposition to overvalue all that is re- 
mote or quaint in anecdote, memoir, or criti- 
tim. Collection, we submit, is apt to breed 
strange, and not always wholesome, tastes. 
Every bibliomaniac knows the pleasure of his 
own unique copy printed on brown paper (as 
Walpole struck off one ‘ Bonner’s Ghost” for 
“holy Hannah” More’s “‘ own eating’’)—every 
observer of human character pleads to the ap- 
ite with which he falls on an old chest of real 
etters, though they chronicle little more than 
the dates when such “a fool” was weaned or 
sich other “small beer’ bottled. But the 
author who confounds his own private propen- 
sities (in which he knows a meaning and con- 
nexion to exist, and from which he draws ali- 
ment) with the desires of a less exquisitely- 
instructed, less exclusively-professional public, 
vill always be apt to miss the mark. _In this 
light, at least, have we always regarded the 
pleasantries of ‘ The Doctor’—as things the few 
wuld allow for, but in which the many could 
never sympathize. 

Let us, however, take this seventh and last 
volume, as it comes to hand,—and (although it 
isthe seventh and because it is the last) glean 
largely from its pages. Some of the first curi- 
sities which it contains are devoted to the 
medical fancies of Dofia Oliva Sabuco Barrera, 
~a Spanish lady of French or Boston extrac- 
tion, born in the city of Alcaraz, and flourish- 
ing in the reign of Philip II., to whom she 


dedicated her ‘ New Philosophy of the Nature of 
Man.’ A pleasant practitioner must this sin- 
gular Doiia have been if our Daniel’s judgment 
of her contains a fair report of her system.— 

“She had never studied medicine, she said; but 
twas clear as the light of day that the old system 
Was erroneous, and must needs be so, because its 


founders were ignorant of the nature of man, upon 
Thich being rightly understood the true system must, 
of necessity, be founded. Hope is what supports 
bealth and life; fear, the worst enemy of both. Among 





best preservatives and restoratives she recom- 


mended therefore, cheerfulness, sweet odours, music, 
the country, the sound of woods and waters, agree- 
able conversation, and pleasant pastimes. Music, 
of all external things, she held to be that which tends 
most to comfort, rejoice, and strengthen the brain, 
being as it were a spiritual pleasure in which the 
mind sympathizes; and the first of all remedies, in 
this, her true system of medicine, was to bring the 
mind and body into unison, removing thus that dis- 
cord which is occasioned when they are ill at ease; 
this was to be done by administering cheerfulness, 
content, and hope to the mind, and in such words 
and actions as produced these the best medicine was 
contained. Next to this it imported to comfort the 
stomach, and to cherish the root of man, that is to 
say the brain, with its proper corroborants, especially 
with sweet odours and with music. For music was 
so good a remedy for melancholy, so great an alle- 
viator of pain, such a soother of uneasy emotions, 
and of passion, that she marvelled wherefore so ex- 
cellent a medicine should not he more in use, seeing 
that undoubtedly many grievous diseases, as for ex- 
ample epilepsy, might be disarmed and cured by it; 
and it would operate with the more effect if accom- 
panied with hopeful words and with grateful odours, 
for Doiia Oliva thought with Solomon that ‘ pleasant 
words are as an honey-comb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones.’ Consequently unpleasant 
sounds and ill smells were, according to her philo- 
sophy, injurious. The latter she confounded with 
noxious air, which was an error to be expected in 
those days, when nothing concerning the composition 
of the atmosphere had been discovered. Thus she 
thought it was by their ill odour that lime-kilns and 
charcoal fires occasioned death; and that owing to 
the same cause horses were frequently killed when 
the filth of a stable was removed, and men were em- 
ployed in cleaning vaults. Upon the same principle, 
in recommending perfumes as alexipharmic, she fell 
in with the usual practice. The plague, according 
to her, might be received not by the breath alone, 
but at the eyes also, for through the sight there was 
ready access to the brain; it was prudent, therefore to 
close the nostrils when there might be:reason to appre- 
hend that the air was tainted; and when conversing 
with an infected person, not to talk face to face, 
but to avert the countenance. In changing the air 
with the hope of escaping an endemic disease, the 
place to go to should be that from whence the pes- 
tilence had come, rather than one whither it might 
be going. Ill sounds were noxious in like manner, 
though not in like degree, because no discord can be 
so grating as to prove fatal; but any sound which is 
at once loud and discordant she held to be unwhole- 
some, and that to hear any one sing badly, read ill, 
or talk importunately like a fool was sufficient to 
cause a defluxion from the brain; if this latter opinion 
were well founded, no Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons could hold his office for a single Session with- 
out being talked to death. With these she classed 
the sound of a hiccup, the whetting of a saw, and 
the cry of bitter lamentation. Doma Oliva it may be 
presumed was endued with a sensitive ear and a 
quick perception of odours, as well as with a cheer- 
ful temper, and an active mind. Her whole course 
of practice was intended to cheer and comfort the 
patient, if that was possible. She allowed the 
free use of water and fresh air and recom- 
mended that the apartments of the sick should 
be well ventilated. She prescribed refreshing 
odours, among others, that of bread fresh from 
the oven, and that wine should be placed near the 
pillow, in order to induce sleep. She even thought 
that cheerful apparel conduced to health, and that 
the fashion of wearing black which prevailed in her 
time was repugnant to reason. Pursuing her theory 
that the brain was the original seat of disease, she 
advised that the excessive moisture which would 
otherwise take a wrong course from thence, should 
be drawn off through the natural channels by sneezing 
powders, or by pungent odours which provoke a dis- 
charge from the eyes and nostrils, by sudorifics also, 
exercise, and whatever might cause a diversion to 
the skin. When any part was wounded or painful, 
or there was a tumour, she recommended com- 
pression above the part affected, with a woollen 
bandage, tightly bound, but not so as to occasion 
pain, And to comfort the root of the animal tree, 





she prescribes scratching the head with the fingers, 
or combing it with an ivory comb,—a general and 
admirable remedy she calis this, against which some 
former possessor of the book who seems to have been 
a practitioner upon the old system, and has {re- 
quently entered his protest against the medical 
heresies of the authoress, has written in the margin 
‘bad advice.’ She recommended also cutting the 
hair, and washing the head with white wine, which 
as it were renovated the skin, and improved the 
vegetation.” 

Well may we, in these days of penance done 
in wet sheets and of poison administered to 
make sick people worse ere they become better, 
cry “Long live the memory of gracious Dojia 
Oliva and her system!” But she dealt, also, 
like Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, in ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ with the “‘cosmogony of the world.” 
Into that deep question we forbear to plunge in 
her train; but we shall give one more proof of 
her practical wisdom in advance of her time and 
her country, before passing to other subjects.— 

“ She thought it a strange want of policy that in 
a country where the corn failed for want of rain, the 
waters with which all brooks and rivers were filled 
in winter should be allowed to run to waste. There- 
fore she advised that great tanks and reservoirs should 
be formed for the purposes of irrigation, and that 
they should be rendered doubly profitable by stock- 
ing them with fish, such as shad, tench and trout. 
She advised also that the seed should frequently be 
changed, and crops raised in succession, because the 
soil loved to embrace new products: and that new 
plants should be introduced from the Indies; where 
hitherto the Spaniards had been more intent upon 
introducing their own, than in bringing home from 
thence others toenrich their own country ; the cacao in 
particular she recommended, noticing that this nut for 
its excellence had even been used as money. Duels 
she thought the Christian Princes and the Pope 
might easily prevent, by erecting a Jurisdiction 
which should take cognizance of all affairs of honour. 
She would have had them also open the road to dis- 
tinction for all who deserved it, so that no person 
should be debarred by his birth from attaining to any 
office or rank; this she said, was the way to have 
more Rolands and Cids, more Great Captains, more 
Hannibals and Tamerlanes.” 

Which among us has forgotten Mr. Rogers's 
graceful wish for ‘the cot beside the hill,” 
with its bee-hives, its watermill, its Lucy, 

In russet gown and apron blue, 

and its “ village church’’—at a convenient dis- 
tance? A good chapter for a miscellany like 
‘The Doctor’ might be made up enumerating the 
wishes of divers Poets—ranging between the 
“brown jug” of a Bloomfield and the “ cham- 
pagne and chicken” of a Lady Mary. In the 
following, we presume, are somewhat fantas- 
tically wrapped up, or shadowed forth, certain 
of the Doctor’s modest desires :— 

“* Plust &@ Dieu que jeusse présentement cent 
soixante et dixhuit millions dor!’ says a personage 
in Rabelais: ‘ho, comment je triumpherois !’ It was 
a good, honest, large, capacious wish; and in wishing, 
it is well to wish for enough. By enough in the way 
of riches, a man is said to mean always something 
more than he has. Without exposing myselfto any 
such censorious remark, I will, like the person above 
quoted, limit my desires to a positive sum, and wish 
for just one million a-year. And what would you 
do withit? says Mr.Sobersides. ‘ Atiendez encore 
un peu, avec demie once de patience.’ 

I now esteem my venerable self 

As brave a fellow, as if all that pelf 

Were sure mine own; and I have thought a way 

Already how to spend. 
And first for my private expenditure, I would either 
buy a house to my mind, or build one; and it should 
be such as a house ought to be, which 1 once heard 
a glorious agriculturist define ‘a house that should 
have in it everything that is voluptuous, and necessary 
and right.” In my acceptation of that felicitous 
definition, I request the reader to understand that 
every thing which is right is intended, and nothing 
but what is perfectly so: that is to say I mean every 
possible accommodation conducive to health and 
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comfort. It should be large enough for my friends, 
and not so large as to serve as an hotel for my 
acquaintance, and I would live in it at the rate of 
five thousand a-year, beyond which no real and rea- 
sonable enjoyment is to be obtained by money. I 
would neither keep hounds, nor hunters, nor running 
horses. I would neither solicit nor accept a peerage. 
I would not go into Parliament. I would take no 
part whatever in what is called public life, farther 
than to give my vote at an election against a Whig 
or against any one who would give his in favour of 
the Catholic Question. I would not wear my coat 
quite so threadbare as I do at present: but I would 
still keep to my old shoes, as long as they would 
keep to me. But stop—Cleopatra adopted some 
wizard’s words when she said ‘ Wishers were ever 
fools !’” 

Many a tender-soled poet will cry “‘ d4men” to 
the writer's blessing on old shoes !—pronounced, 
we apprehend, at an epoch when Pannus Corium 
was not yet thought of. 

We can only give one more extract; but it 
shall show ‘The Doctor’ in full caparison, 
riding one of his hobbies “high and dis- 
posedly.”— 

“Tnitials he thought (always with one exception) 
of no other consequence than as they pleased the ear, 
and combined gracefully in a cypher, upon a seal or 
ring. But in names themselves a great deal more 
presents itself to a reflecting mind. Shenstone used 
to bless his good fortune that his name was not ob- 
noxious toa pun. He would not have liked to have 
been complimented in the same strain as a certain 
Mr. Pegge was by an old epigrammatist.— 

What wonder if my friendship’s force doth last 
Firm to your goodness? You have pegg’d it fast. 
Little could he foresee, as Dr. Southey has observed, 
that it was obnoxious toa rhyme in French English. 
In the gardens of Ermenonville M. —— placed this 
inscription to his honour. 
This plain stone 
To William Shenstone. 
In his writings he display’d 
A mind natural ; 
At Leasowes he laid 
Arcadian greens rural. 
Poor Shenstone hardly appears more ridiculous in 
the frontispiece to hisown works, where, in the heroic 
attitude of a poet who has won the prize and is about 
to receive the crown, he stands before Apollo in a 
shirt and boa, as destitute of another less dispensible 
part of dress as Adam in Eden, but like Adam when 
innocent, not ashamed : while the shirtless God hold- 
ing a lyre in one hand prepares with the other to place 
awreath of bay upon the brow of his delighted votary. 
The father of Sir Joshua Reynolds fancied that if he 
gave his son an uncommon Christian name, it might 
be the means of bettering his fortune; and therefore 
he had him christened Joshua. It does not appear 
however that the name ever proved as convenient to 
the great painter as it did to Joshua Barnes. He 
to whose Barnesian labours Homer and Queen 
Esther, and King Edward III. bear witness, was a 
good man and a good scholar, and a rich widow who 
not imprudently inferred that he would make a good 
husband, gave him an opportunity by observing to 
him one day that Joshua made the Sun and Moon 
stand still, and significantly added that nothing could 
resist Joshua. The hint was not thrown away ;—and 
he never had cause to repent that he had taken, nor 
she that she had given, it. * * I know not whether 
it was the happy-minded author of the ‘ Worthies’ 
and the ‘Church History of Britain’ who proposed as 
an epitaph for himself the words ‘ Fuller's Earth,’ or 
whether some one proposed it for him. But it is in 
his own style of thought and feeling. Nor has it any 
unbeseeming levity, like this which isamong Browne's 
poems ;— 
Here lieth in sooth 
Honest John Tooth, 
Whom Death on a day 
From us drew away. 
Or this, upon a Mr. Button, 
Here lieth one, God rest his soul 
Whose grave is but a button-hole. 
It is not a good thing to be Tom‘d or Bob’d, Jack'd 
or Jim’d, Sam'd or Ben‘'d, Natty’d or Batty‘d, 
Neddy'd or Teddy’d, Will’d or Bill’d, Dick’d or 
Nick’d, Joe'd or Jerry’d as you go through the world. 
And yet it is worse to have a Christian name that for 
its oddity shall be in everybody’s mouth when you are 





| spoken of, as if it were pinned upon your back, or 


labelled upon your forehead. Quintin Dick for 
example, which would have been still more unlucky 
if Mr. Dick had happened to have a cast in his 
eye. The Report on Parochial Registration contains 
a singular example of the inconvenience which may 
arise from giving a child an unconth christian name. 
A gentleman called Anketil Gray had occasion for a 
certificate of his baptism; it was known at what 
church he had been baptized, but on searching the 
register there no such name could be found: some 
mistake was presumed therefore not in the entry, 
but in the recollection of the parties, and many other 
registers were examined without success. At length 
the first register was again recurred to, and then upon 
a closer investigation, they found him entered as Miss 
Ann Kettle Grey. * * ‘J'ai été toujours fort étonné,’ 
says Bayle, ‘ que les familles qui portent un nom odieux 
ou ridicule, ne le quittent pas.. The Leatherheads and 
Shuffebottoms, the Higgenses and Huggenses, the 
Scroggses and Scraggses, Sheepshanks and Rams- 
bottoms, Taylors and Barbers, and worse than all, 
Butchers, would have been to Bayle as abominable 
as they were to Dr. Dove. I ought, the Doctor 
would say, to have a more natural dislike to the 
names of Kite, Hawk, Falcon and Eagle; and yet 
they are to me (the first excepted) less odious than 
names like these: and even preferable to Bull, Bear, 
Pig, Hog, Fox, or Wolf. What a name, he would 
say, is Lamb for a soldier, Joy for an undertaker, 
Rich for a pauper, or Noble for a taylor: Big fora 
lean or little person, and Small for one who is broad 
in the rear and abdominous in the van. Short for a 
fellow six feet without his shoes, or Long for him 
whose high heels hardly elevate him to the height of 
five. Sweet for one who has either a vinegar face, or 
a foxey complexion. Younghusband for an old 
bachelor. Merryweather for any one in November 
and February, a black spring, a cold summer or a 
wet autumn. Goodenough for a person no better 
than he should be: Toogood for any human creature, 
and Best for a subject who is perhaps too bad to be 
endured. Custom having given to every Christian 
name its alias, he always used either the baptismal 
name or its substitute as it happened to suit his fancy, 
careless of what others might do, Thus he never 
called any woman Mary, though Mare he said being 
the sea was in many respects but too emblematic of 
the sex, It was better to use a synonyme of better 
omen, and Molly therefore was to be preferredas being 
soft. If he accosted a vixen of that name in her 
worst temper he mollyfied her. On the contrary he 
never could be induced to substitute Sally for Sarah. 
—Sally he said had a salacious sound, and moreover 
it reminded him of rovers, which women ought not to 
be. Martha he called Patty, because it came pat to 
the tongue. Dorothy remained Dorothy, because it 
was neither fitting that women should be made Dolls, 
nor Idols. Susan with him was always Sue, because 
women were to be sued, and Winifred Winny because 
they were to be won.” 

The reader may look to hear more of the 
contents of this amusing miscellany—precious 
as being the latest emanation we shall ever 
receive of its author’s mind—on Saturday next. 





The Autobiography of Goethe. Truth and 
Poetry; from my own Life. Four Parts. 
Edited by Parke Godwin. Wiley & Putnam. 

Wet do we recollect the time when the words 

‘“‘ Aus meinem Leben : Dichtung und Wahrheit” 

were a stumbling-block, at the very threshold of 

its study, on the title-page of this ‘ Autobio- 
graphy.’ Great was the perplexity as to their 
meaning :—they were supposed to have some 
latent cabalistic sense. Goethe, it was said, 
perhaps intended to intimate that he had min- 
gled fiction with the narrative of fact ;—or that 
he had treated the fact mythically, modifying it 
with a fair proportion of feeling and fancy. 

At any rate, there must be some enigma—for to 

have then considered the poet as other than a 

writer in some shape of elaborate riddles, whe- 

ther in prose or verse, would have disturbed the 
impression with which the mind of the student 
had been pre-occupied. It was then little 
known that Goethe was, in respect to style, one 


of the easiest and most funflee othe 
language ; and in regard to the hilo 
spirit of his compositions, however symbole 
their form, a decided realist, Therefore it > 
that those who would be wiser than their n; oh 
bours endeavoured to fancy, and to make oth 
fancy, that what had appeared so very hin 
and simple must have a concealed and den 
dite (as well asa necessarily symbolic) signif. 
cation,—or else was a mere platitude, “Th 
it ae with the first part of ‘ Faust,’ The 
poet himself was equally astonished and count 
at the theories in which his critics indulged, 
Meantime, he wisely abstained from givin 
explanation :—none, in fact, was needed, Th 
text of ‘ Faust’ affords all that is wanted for the 
complete understanding of the poet's desi 
_ from some cases of idiom, the conciseness 
of the style, and the brevity of its references 
where learned and local allusions occur,—the 
difficulties are all made by the reader, not in 
the author. 

That period of doubt has passed away. It 
was one of transition, both er England and 
Germany. The poetic mind had, in either 
country, to be restored to a love of simplicity 
and a taste for the natural. Whatever came 
fresh from the mind gave a shock to artificial 
habits of thought; and they whose prejudices 
were offended, but who yet were wile to 
follow the stream of public approbation, sought 
a refuge for their vanity and a justification 
for their admiration, in the hypothesis that 
there was a parable to be expounded whereof 
they were eaindwes the fittest expositors, 
No doubt this state of things re-acted on the 

oet ; and in the second part of ‘ Faust,’ as also 
in the fragment of that of ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
we certainly find a system of allegory and 
mysticism consciously and purposely adopted. 
But in what contrast do these later stand with 
the earlier portions of the same works! The 
gulf between the popular and the unpopular has 
been indeed passed. The process by which the 
difference was effected bears all the marks of an 
afterthought. 

There never was, in fact, any real difficulty 
in the title of the work before us. ‘ Truth and 
Poetry, out of my Life,’ meant what the words 
imply, and no more—i. e., that in stating the 
facts of his early life ‘the autobiographer had 
selected thiose which were most illustrative of 
his poetic temperament, and most respected 
that deeper truth which the poetic element 
essentially involves. 

The occasion of the work corroborates this 
view of it. It was undertaken, by request, to 
satisfy some friends concerning “the internal 
impulses, external excitements, and successive 
steps of the poet’s theoretic and practical ad- 
vancement”;—which information they desired 
as the means of enabling them to consider 
Goethe’s productions as a whole, and to supply 
the links of connexion by which they might be 
united as such for that purpose. 

The object proposed in the work, now for the 
first time translated from the original into 
English, is admirably accomplished. The work 
itself is, as the editor of the present version 
justly remarks, “a master-piece of writing— 
being a series of quiet but striking pictures, 
showing the growth of the greatest of German 
minds, and at the same time the whole pro- 
gress of German literature.” This is a subject 
too large for the theme of our notice. We must 
content ourselves with some of such prominent 
points as may be most gue of valuable 
reflection. Besides, the work having been long 
known to us and to the world, we may no 
treat it as a novelty :—we use its present trans 
lation merely as the means of @ pleasant rem 
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SS 
“Goethe asa man of genius was of the pre- 
cocious order. He was, in fact, surrounded 

his birth by influences and appliances 
hly favourable to the early exhibition of 

t. His maternal grandfather was the chief 

‘¢trate of Frankfort; and his father was 
wed vot only in jurisprudence, but in much 
earning. He had not only a capital 
ence, but was encouraged by 
ntal exercises, and the acqui- | 
ssible knowlege. To rhetorical 
Goethe showed an 


and various | 
library for refer 
his parent to me 
sition of every possibie 
and poetic composition, 
inclination.— 
oo. held a Sunday assembly where each 
one of us was required to produce original verses. 
And there a strange feeling, which had long caused 
me uneasiness, Was elicited. My poems, whatever 
they might be, always seemed to me the best. But 
[soon remarked, that my competitors who brought 
forth rather lame affairs, were in the same condition, 
and thought no less of themselves; and what appeared 
yet more suspicious, a good though in such matters 
altogether unskilful lad, whom I liked in other 
respects, though his tutor did make his verses, not 
only regarded them as the best, but was thoroughly 
ied they were his own, as he confessed to me 
once in our confidential intercourse. Now, as this 
illusion and error was obvious to me, it entered my 
mind one day to inquire, whether I myself might not 
bein the same state, whether their poems were not 
really better than mine, and whether I did not strike 
those boys as just as silly as they did me? This 
discomfited me much and long; for it was altogether 
impossible for me to find any external criterion of 
the truth ; and finally, I ceased from producing my 
works, until levity and self-consciousness composed 
me; but chieflya trial of skill—started by our teachers 
and parents, who had noted our sport—in which I 
stood high and won general praise.” 
A similar inquietude in early life must have 
gen many men of genius—nay, a nervous 
t, under certain circumstances, must beset 
even those who are advanced in life. It is 
the inevitable condition of an art which 
ives so much in the good opinion of others,— 
of which opinion therefore the professor is often 
too sensitively solicitous. ‘ It needs all the self- 
consciousness of power to sustain the chill of the 
world’s neglect or indifference and the anxiety 
of individual competition—to say nothing of 
the necessity of progress; without which past 
success becomes injurious to future prosperity 
—and which itself requires to be cherished by 
renewed approbation at every fresh effort. 
Goethe confesses his boyish obligations to 
the popular sheet in which the precious remains, 
as he calls them, of the Middle Ages were pre- 
served and sold by the Frankfort book-hawker, 
under the name of ‘People’s Books,’ &c. for a 
e of kreutzen. His imagination was also 
excited by local circumstances. His grand- 
father professed to be gifted with second sight ; 
and the state of religion at the time received 
extraordinary impulses by the daily springing 
up of enthusiasts and sects. Goethe’s mind 
thence derived a pietistic turn: nay, he was 
disposed to invent a worship of his own,—and 
even proceeded some way in its practice. But 
the religious was soon succeeded by a political 
interest. The invasion of Saxony by Prussia 
in 1756 made him, to use his own words, a 
decided “Fritzian.” The popular abuse, at 
this time, of his hero excited in him the first 
disgust for public opinion ;—which, afterwards, 
confesses, had an injurious operation on his 
conduct. Artistically, however,’ nothing in- 
fluenced him more than his grandmother's gift 
ofa  peageeny It is unnecessary, however, 
to dwell on this incident ;—as the reader is 
acquainted with the same incident as worked 
up in his romance of ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 
Suffice it to say, that a theatrical taste grew 
upon Goethe,—and that it was cultivated by the 


Walter Scott, too, he made trial of his invention 


his father’s illegitimacy having been suggested, 
he seems for awhile to have revelled in the con- 
ception that he might be in that way aristo- 
cratically descended.—in the end, however, he 
found that the assumption was altogether fic- 
titious. In afterwards replying to the insinua- 
tion, Goethe spoke in a manner peculiarly 
illustrative both of German sentiment and 
German humour. “ Life,” said he, ‘‘ was so 
exquisite a blessing in itself, that a man 
might properly be indifferent as to whom he 
had to thank for it; since God was, after all, 
the author of it, before whom all were equals.’’ 

Goethe’s connexion with the more special 
literary influences of this early period of his life 
commences with Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah.’ The 
name of the poet, which means “ Drumstick,” 
seems to have been a source of merriment. 
To some his introduction of hexameters in Ger- 
man verse was far from pleasant ;—and Goethe’s 
father was of the number. The German mind, 
however, had in Goethe’s opinion a natural 
sympathy with such a poem as the ‘ Messiah.’ 
In obedience to such sympathy, he, in this bio- 
graphy, presents his readers with a kind of 
rifacciamento of the Old Testament history; 
and he tells us, that the tender and affectionate 
interest with which Klopstock had invested 
biblical characters was highly pleasing to his 
juvenile taste. Admiration begat imitation. He 
attempted, himself, a similar filling-up of the epi- 
sode of Joseph.—Goethe’s life, however religious 
and reflective, was not exclusively contemplative. 
He showed much activity in acquiring accom- 
plishments, such as fencing and horse-riding,— 
and in making acquaintance with customs and 
parties in his native town. 

Nothing is more charming than the narrative 
of Goethe's first recognition as a poet,—and 
of the first love of his boyhood (the somewhat 
equivocal and tantalizing Gretchen) ,—which are 
beautifully connected as links in the same series. 
Therewith, too, is associated the German custom 
of wedding poems and funeral verses; about 
which, in those early days, Goethe came to be 
sportively and professionally employed. This 
part of the book is crowded with panoramic 
delineations, both of character and event—par- 
ticularly of the ceremonies and processions con- 
nected with the coronation, in 1763, of the 
Roman Emperor. Graphic as are these descrip- 
tions, they are too long for citation. 

The time came at length for the sterner busi- 
ness of life. The love and poetry of which we 
above hinted had an unhappy issue. Goethe 
was thrown thereby into a fever,—and then, un- 
willingly, into a course of philosophy. He now 
also took to drawing, and became a tolerable 
draughtsman. His descriptive poetry afterwards 
benefited by the exercise. Nature and accident, 
indeed, had destined him for a poet; and he 
insisted from the first on identifying poetry and 
religion with the philosophy which was forced 
on his attention. He loved, on that account, 
the study of ancient and Hebrew literature ; 
because in it such identity was manifested by all 
three being included in the same compositions,— 
as in the Book of Job and in Hesiod. When re- 
moved to the University of Leipzig, he neglected 
the study of jurisprudence for the classics. 
There, also, the conflict of opinion completely un- 
settled his taste and judgment ;—and in the end 
so disgusted him with his own productions that 
he condemned them all to an unfortunate auto- 
da-fé, which has deprived us of the ‘prentice 





practice of amateur performance. Like Sir 
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efforts of his muse, 





Goethe appears remarkably solicitous to prove 


by telling stories to his companions. In Goethe's | that love had a more than ordinary share in his 
case, however, the fabulist was ever his own | poeticdevelopement. But unfortunately it would 
hero. There was much of this egotism at the | 
basis of his character. His fancy, too, was | 
evidently most excitable. The possibility of | n 
| only his affair with Gretchen, but those with 


seem to have been, like that of Festus, a love with- 
out fidelity—a merely sentimental passion, easily 
conceived for successive objects. Such are, not 


Annette, Lucinda, Frederica, Charlotte, and Lili. 
Relatively to the last we have the following 
verses. 
Heart, my heart, O, what hath changed thee ? 
What doth weigh on thee so sore? 
What hath from thyself estranged thee, 
That I searcely know thee more ? 
Gone is all which thou held dearest, 
Gone the care which thou kept nearest 
Gone thy toils and after-bliss. 
Ah! how couldst thou come to this? 


Binds thee here her bloom so youthful,—~ 
That divine and lovely form,— 

That sweet look, so good and truthful, 
With an all-resistless charm ? 

If I swear no more to see her, 

If I man myself, and flee her, 
In a moment more, alack ! 
Straight to her | hie me back. 


She with magic net enfolds me, 
That deties my utmost skill; 
Lovely, wanton maid—she holds me, 
Holds me fast against my will. 
In her magic ring who finds him, 
After all her ways must mind him. 
Ah! how great the change to me! 
Love! when wilt thou set me free ! 


Ab! against my will why dost thou press me 
Into scenes so bright ? 

Had I not—good youth—so much to bless me 
In the lovely night ? 


In my little chamber close I found me, 
In the moon's cold beams ; 

And their quivering light fell softly round me, 
While I lay in dreams. 


Dreams they were of golden hours of steady 
And unmingled joy ; 

For within my breast had I already 
Felt the lovely boy. 

Is it I [me] still, whom that gay card-table, 
*Mid so many lights, 

Meeting faces so intvlerable, 
To thy side invites? 

Ah! the Spring's fresh fields no longer cheer me, 
Flowers no sweetness bring ; 

Where thou, angel, art, all sweets are near me,— 
Where thou art is Spring! 

Other influences, however, the poet acknow- 
ledges :—among these, that of the French scio- 
lism. Voltaire was yet living—the ‘‘ wonder of 
his time,’”"—though his opinions were no longer 
prized as they had been. Rousseau, Diderot, 
and the Encyclopedists still continued to interest 
such a mind as Goethe’s; but he felt still more 
interest in new authors whose fame had not yet 
commenced, and in reference to whom he was 
accused of judging like a provincial. Then 
followed the study of Shakspeare and English 
literature. But above all, the theatre gave the 
strongest impulse to Goethe’s mental energies ; 
and, fortunately for him, Art had been intro- 
duced to the German stage by the importa- 
tion of French performers,—the greatest of 
whom was the celebrated Le Cain. Amo 
other things, accordingly, Goethe’s Autobio- 
graphy goes into details as to his earlier pub- 
ished dramas—such as ‘The Lover’s Caprice,’ 
‘The Accomplices,’ ‘ Goetz von Berlichingen,’ 
‘Clavigo,’ and certain fragments of ‘ Faust.’ 
Here, too, we meet with a confession of his 
religious doubts and vacillations—and a full 
account of the Fraulein von Klettenberg, the 
original of ‘The Beautiful Soul’ whose ‘ Con- 
fessions’ are recorded in the ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 
On ‘Werther’ too much has been alread 
written —a bare allusion to the subject will 
suffice. Some notice, however, should be taken 
of the mystical books on chemical alchemy, 
which led to much of the ultimate tendency of 
the poet’s mind and many characteristics of his 
poems that have puzzled all but the initiated. 
We have to confess that, having ourselves 
had extensive reading in this kind of strange 
lore, it neyer was any impediment to us; but 
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on this point, for that reason, we are not the 
fairest of judges as to its effect on the general 
student. But the mysteries of the ‘‘ Macrocosm 
and Microcosm” are now no secrets even to the 
ordinary reader :—commentators have done thus 
much of good or harm, and both their wisdom 
and their folly enjoy at present, we think, a fair 
amountof acknowledgment. Goethe has, indeed, 
told the whole in asentence in which he describes 


the religion that he had formed for himself. ‘The | 


later Platonism lay at the foundation; the Her- 
metical, the Mystical, the Cabalistic also con- 
tributed their share; and thus I built me up a 
world that looked strange enough.” Subse- 
quently, the works of Spinoza exercised on him 
a powerful and abiding influence. 

By such degrees, and through such trials, a 
great mind advances to maturity ;—and by and 
through similar means, grows up also the taste 
to appreciate. Goethe, like our own Words- 
worth, had to create a taste:—both at last 
succeeded. It were now to affect singularity to 
doubt the merit of either. What particularly 
distinguishes the ‘Autobiography’ before us is its 
remarkable tone: in which we cannot fail of re- 
cognizing, in blended union, the gravest wisdom 
with the most fervent enthusiasm—the latter 
revelling in the strangest theories, the extra- 
vagances of which even the former could not 
always succeed in correcting. The mystic system 
of cosmogony here detailed is a case in point,— 
and will, doubtless, excite much mirth in many 
an English mind: yet, how much of the highest 
poetry is implied in the conception itself! 

Such was Goethe as a man and as a poet, 
—greatin both, but imperfect—manifestly much 
more imperfect in either than our own Shaks- 
peare or even Milton. His strength to the last 
was in a mystical region of idea. Schiller as a 
philosopher wasimmensely his superior,—though 
not as a poet. As the latter, Goethe was a con- 
summate artist:—a character which Schiller 
aimed at but could not perfectly attain. Goethe’s 
constant dislike for everything positive in science 
had greatly to do with this—inasmuch as it kept 
him within the more spiritual sphere of Art, and 
allowed that freedom to his creations for which 
he is so distinguished both in his poems and 
romances. In the extent, moreover, of his 
knowledge, Goethe possesses almostan unrivalled 
advantage. The zeal with which he pursued 
universal information is not the least remark- 
able characteristic pourtrayed in this most self- 
conscious and reflective of autobiographies. 

The translation of the parts now published 
is by American writers—each part by a dif- 
ferent hand—the second being by Mr. John 
Henry Hopkins, jun. of Vermont. They differ 
much in the quality of execution. The first 
portion resembles the original most in concise- 
ness of style—the second in facility. The 
translators seem to have properly estimated the 
difficulties of the task, in the confession of their 
inability to aim at that “‘ grace and ease of style 
which is one of the finest characteristics of their 
author. Goethe,’ they continue, ‘is the hardest 
of all Germans to translate, because he is such a 
consummate master of form,—which nothing 
but genius equal to his own could convey to 
another language.”—The third and fourth por- 
tions make the greatest demands on the trans- 
lator’s skill. But by confiding them to the taste 
and scholarship of such men as Charles A. Dana 
and John S. Dwight the editor has obtained a 
version of them not only faithful but elegant. 





Le Chevalier de Maison Rouge, §c. A Drama in 
Five Acts and Twelve Tableaux. By MM. 
Dumas and August Maquet. Paris, Levy 
Fréres. 

Tuts is not the last of the Parisian novelties, 

—since it was produced early in August; but 


| it was still running a week ago, and the run 

was not likely to stop: therefore it must be 
| called one of the most popular, as well as one 
|of the most pretending of recent theatrical 
| works. The ‘ Pierrot Posthume’ of M. Théophile 
_ Gautier, a pretty trifle, written, rehearsed and 
produced within eight days,—in spite of its 
| verses pointed with delicate raillery somewhat 
| above the vaudeville standard, perhaps because 
of this very delicacy,—only lived its week; 
while the ‘ Réveil du Lion,’ which every one 
is going to the Gymnase to see, however neat 
and pleasant, is merely the last of a long family, 
the original founder of which was M. Scribe. 
M. Dumas’s ‘Chevalier,’ on the other hand, 
claims certain pseudo-dignity as a_ historical 
episode of the times of the Girondins; and, 
however well it may suit classical or academical 
critics to turn from it because it stands on the 
debateable land betwixt Drama and Melo-drama, 
is a work which none who have seen it will 
forget. Even when read, it will hardly be 
closed without those emotions of pity and terror 
having been excited which vulgar horrors alone 
fail to awaken, save in vulgar readers. 

‘Le Chevalier’ follows the old fashion of 
historical plays in being a chronicle rather than 
a circular work complete in itself. There is art, 
however, in its construction—and of a good 
kind. The interest turns on the Girondin plots 
for the deliverance of Marie Antoinette,—and 
the scene is more than once laid in the Royal 
captive’s prison; yet we do not feel disappointed 
because the poor Queen in proprid persond is 
withheld from the stage. To have introduced her 
would have been hazardous: yet the hazard of 
perpetually meddling with an unseen character is 
a still deeper pit-fall—which the young play- 
wright is most earnestly counselled to avoid. 
Of coarser fibre, so to say, is the art which 
arranged the scenes before the revolutionary 
tribunal :—but their power is great, and, we 
fear, true to history. The frantic Citoyenne 
Tison, goaded on by a malignant informer 
to accuse two “aristocrats” in the hope of 
recovering a lost child—who finds when too 
late that with them she has betrayed to the 
scaffold her darling daughter—and the brave 
gaillard Lorin, who takes the place of a man 
about to be guillotined, that his friend may 
escape to happiness—have had their proto- 
types. There have been worldly conspirators, 
too,—ever since conspiracy began—who, like 
Dixmer, have plunged the innocent women be- 
longing to them into all the mazes of plot and 
counterplot, reckless what services were to be 
performed, what sacrifices paid,—at once cold 
and scheming—yet all the while jealous of the 
victims whom they had driven on such headlong 
courses. Such is the husband of the heroine 
Généviéve :—but French dramatists have means 
of showing commiseration which English au- 
diences would hardly relish. The wife has 
netted a young Citoyen in the plot, at the in- 
stance of her fiendish husband. She has fasci- 
nated him into a participation in their peril and 
ruin: but at the right moment the evil one is 
slain ; and the Lady being thus neatly widowed, 
what man, woman, or child of the Boulevards 
but glows with emotions of delicious satisfaction 
on finding her free to throw herself into the 
arms of him whom she had compromised? In 
these matters the ways of our neighbours are 
not our ways. 

Once more, besides all its stir and ingenuity, 
breathless interest and dubious sentiment, ‘Le 
Chevalier’ exhibits those gleams of character 
which are nothing short of wonderful, the haste 
and fertility of M. Dumas considered. Lorin, 
the heroic, and his friend Artemise, the Goddess 
of Reason, have costume at least, if not such 





human individuality as distinguishes an Ague- 





Cheek from a Dogberry: and the f 
canvas on which M. Lemaitre need nor ent 
disdained to bestow his great and powerful 
—In short, let the wise men say what the = 
of the school and the master (Prudence ~ > 
mark !—no schoolmaster!) M. Alexandre Du a 
— a _ to be overlooked ;—nor is his re 
of its order, one to be despised A 
great merit denied. — se 
—___——_———_—_—___ 
Chronicles of Charter-House. B i 
Bell. a 
ALTHOUGH as an eleemos 


ynary institution 
Charterhouse takes rank among our more mg 
dern foundations,—as a monastic establishment 


founded by that “‘ verey parfaite venti] kick.” 
Sir Walter Manny for friars of the Cat 

order it claims a considerable antiquity—and 
respectful remembrance, too, from the illus. 
trious character of its founder. From the 
period of the Conquest, the northern suburbs of 
London seem to have been a favourite locality 
for the erection of monastic establishments: 
and during the first twenty years of the twelfth 
century the priory and hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, the Commandery of the Knights 
of St. John, and the priory of the nuns of 
Clerkenwell, all arose within a short distance 
of each other. This portion of modern London 

now so thickly peopled, was then but newly 
reclaimed from the forest—the wide forest of 
Middlesex ; which, as the reader may accurately 
trace in the minute details of ‘ Domesday Book, 
came down close to Iseldon,—while further west- 
ward it appears to have encroached even to the 
northern side of Holeborne. In the charters of 
Jordein Brissett, in the ‘ Monasticon,’ itis curious 
to read of the fields “‘ extra Barram Aldredsgate,” 
or “near Goose Well,” or “ bounded by the 
Turnmill brook.”” But for more than two hun- 
dred years later this part seems still to have re- 
tained its rural character: and when the dread- 
ful pestilence which passed over from the eastem 
boundary of Europe visited our land in 1348, 
a portion of this locality named “No Man's 
Land,” consisting of three acres, was purchased 
by Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, for an 
additional burial ground. The plague con- 
tinuing, and this proving insufficient, Sir Walter 
Manny purchased an adjoining piece called the 
Spital Croft for the same purpose. 

The first plan of a monastery for Carthusian 
friars seems, however, to have originated with 
Stratford’s successor, Michael de Northburgh; 
who, dying in 1361, bequeathed 2,000/.—asum 
equal to 22,000/. or 24,000/.—for the building 
of a monastery of the Carthusian order on 
this spot. Sir Walter Manny determined to 
endow this establishment; and he, therefore, 
obtained the royal licence to found a convent 
under the title of ‘‘ The House of the Salutation 
of the Mother of God.”” The house was finished 
in 1370; and little more than two years after 
the gallant Sir Walter took up his last abode 
there. 

The writer before us is incorrect in using 
the phrase “ the rigorous rule of St. Benedict; 
—for of all the monastic forms this, the eldest, 
was the least severe. But the Carthusian ru 
was very strict. The Clugniacs, too, had 
already adopted a severe rule when Bruno este 
blished his: which chiefly consisted in dwel- 
ing in separate huts instead of under a comma 
roof, in almost perpetual silence and confine 
ment within the convent bound. The wnite 
before us, in remarking that “ they rose at mi 
night to sing their matins,” seems not to be 
aware that this was the rule in every conventui 
establishment. The service, however, Ws 
never called ‘“matins,” but “ nocturne vigili@, 
or “lauds.” The Carthusian rule found » 
great favour in England. There were neve 
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re nine | f the order; and this 
e houses 0 ; 
= ny hen been the only one that rose to 
seems Jebrity. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
any cele the Charterhouse was honoured by 
sg temporary residence of Sir Thomas 
More; who “gave himself to devotion and 
rayet, living religiously there, without vow, 
ears.” 
oa 94 the first visitation of this convent 
yas made ; and various records lately published 
have acquainted the reader with the harsh 
and cruel measures adopted by Henry against 
the poor brethren of the Charterhouse. The 
wealth of the establishment was probably 
a chief cause; since we find the revenue 
stated at between 1,100/. and 1,200/. a-year,*— 
a sum equal at least to 9,000/. per annum of pre- 
vent money. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
that although in the first instance the inmates 
qubscribed to the King’s supremacy, other causes 
of offence were found, and that Prior Hough- 
ton was hanged at Tyburn on a vague charge of 
treason. Subsequently, many of the brethren 
recanted; when nine were committed to prison, 
where they died—probably by foul play—and 
the remainder retired to Bruges. The conven- 
tual buildings were either greatly dilapidated 
or in great measure pulled down; since there are 
few monastic establishments in or near London 
of which we can trace such scanty remains as 
the Charterhouse. The site was presented to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir 
Thomas Audeley, by the King; and it next 
became the property of Sir Edward, after- 
wards Lord, North,—who probably built some 
of the older parts still remaining. Here, in 
1558, Queen Elizabeth on her first arrival in 
London lodged for some days;—and three years 
after, she again visited it. On Lord North’s 
death, his son sold the mansion to the Duke of 
Norfolk ; who built, or improved many parts,— 
among which *‘ the governors’ room”’ may be men- 
tioned. Here the Duke resided until his com- 
nittal tothe Tower; and after his execution this 
portion of his forfeited estates was granted to his 
second son, Lord Thomas Howard, subsequently 
Earl of Suffolk. On James’s accession, he also 
paid a visit here; “and to do abundant honour 
to his host, he knighted more than eighty 
gentlemen.” The time was, however, approach- 
ing when the Charterhouse was again to change 
owners; for some time in 1609 the Earl of Suf- 
folk sold it to Thomas Sutton for 13,000/. 

“Of noble and worthy parentage, this gentleman, 
descended from one of the most ancient families of 
Lincolnshire, was born at Knaith, in that county, in 
the year 1531. His father was Edward Sutton, 
Steward to the Courts of the Corporation of Lincoln, 
son of Thomas Sutton, servant to Edward IV.; and 
his mother, Jane, daughter of Robert Stapleton, 
Esq. * * He was brought up for three years at 
Eton, under the tuition of Mr. Cox, afterwards 
Bishop of Ely, and two years in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1553, however, he removed from 
Cambridge without having taken a degree, and be- 
came a student of Lincoln’s Inn. But here he did 
not remain long; his desire of travel increasing with 
his knowledge, and his principles (he being a mem- 
her of the Anglican Church) compelling him to leave 
London, he determined to visit foreign parts. He 
accordingly departed for Spain, and having stayed 
there half a year, passed into Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands. He is said to have taken a part in the 
Italian wars, and was present at the sacking of Rome, 
under the Duke of Bourbon. He returned to Eng- 
land in the year 1561. * * When Lord Westmore- 
land's Rebellion broke out in the North, the Earl of 
Warwick created Mr. Sutton Master-General of the 
Ordnance in that quarter, a post which he himself 
had once held; and it appears that Mr. Sutton him- 
self acted as a volunteer, and commanded a battery 


* This is stated in Jasper Hylett’s letter to Cromwell; 
but Dugdale, we find, returns it only at 642/. There is 
reason, however, to believe that the government valuations 
Were much below the read value. 


at the memorable siege of Edinburgh, when that [ 


| 


| 28th of May, 1573. 





city held out for the unfortunate Mary. After a 
blockade of five weeks, the castle surrendered on the 
On his return from Scotland, 
Mr. Sutton obtained a lease of the manors of Gates- 
head and Wickham, near Newcastle. This was the 
source of his immense wealth, for having ‘several 
rich veins of coal,’ which he worked with great advan- 
tage, he had become, in 1585, worth 50,0007. The 
following year he left Newcastle for London, and 
assisted against the Spanish Armada, by fitting out a 


| ship named after himself, Sutton, which captured for 





him a Spanish vessel worth twenty thousand pounds. 
He brought with him to London the reputation of 
beingja monied man, insomuch that it was reported, 
‘that his purse returned from the North fuller than 
Queen Elizabeth's Exchequer;’ he was resorted to 
by citizens, so that in process of time he became the 
banker of London, and was made a freeman, citizen, 
and girdler of the city.” 

In his old age Sutton married a lady said to 
have been as charitably disposed as himself. 
The following letter from her, although relating 
to domestic affairs, is amusing :— 

“Good Mr. Sutton,—I send you here inclosed a 
letter from John Hutton, which came by the carrier, 
and all is well at Balsham, I thank God; and here 
is another letter, which I opened before I looked at 
thesuperscription, which came by another; it toucheth 
a widow, wherefore I need not write to you in her 
behalf, for I know you have great care of the poor 
for God’s cause, though she were a mere stranger. 
I send here a note for Lenten stores; if you intend 
to stay here this Lent, you must increase it for 
Haberdeen and Lynge: and so praying God to bless 
us both, I commit you to his keeping.—Y our loving, 
obedient Wife, Exiz. Surron.” 

Newington, 27th of Jan, 1600. 

“Twenty great eles, — Four salmons, good and 
great.—A barrel of Lowborne herrings, of the bigger 
boyle.—Forty stock-fish, good and ready beaten.— 
A cade of sprats, and a cade of red-herrings, them that 
be good.—Six pounds of figgs, and three pounds of 
Jordan almonds.” . 


The thrifty old lady died two years after the 
date of this letter; and her property having re- 
verted to Mrs. Popham, her only daughter, by 
a former marriage, Sutton seems to have been 
anxious to discover a mode of bestowing his 
enormous wealth. “He frequently consulted 
several of his friends;” and it is believed that 
the suggestions of “ Mr. Hall of Waltham,” 
afterwards Bishop Hall, finally determined him 
in his purpose “to found a Hospital for the 
maintenance of so many aged men, incapable 
of work; and also for the education of a cer- 
tain number of youths, whose parents had not 
sufficient means to instruct them.’’ Letters 
patent for the purpose were granted to him in 
June 1611. He executed his will at the close of 
November; and departed this life on the 12th 
of December,—which is annually kept as the 
“ Founder’s Day.” — 

“ As soon as convenient his body was removed to 
a vault in the chapel of Christchurch, London, and 
was followed by six thousand persons. Some con- 
jecture may be formed as to the number of attend- 
ants, when we read, ‘that the procession lasted six 
hours from Dr. Law's house in Paternoster Row to 
Christchurch.’ After the funeral, the gentlemen 
and attendants assembled at Stationers’ Hall, where 
a sumptuous collation was prepared for them; the 
hall being strewn with nine dozen bundles of rushes, 
and the doors hung with black cloth, to give solem- 
nity to the scene. William Camden, Clarencieux, 
and John Raven, Richmond Herald, attended from 
the College of Arms.” 

The will bequeathing such enormous pro- 
perty was soon litigated: and it is amusing to 
see how anxious King James was to obtain, if 
possible, “the lion’s share,”"—and melancholy 
to find Bacon volunteering, in one of his usual 
servile letters, to aid the monarch in his rapa- 
cious endeavours. The following extract, how- 


| ever, is marked by that great man’s far-seeing 





judgment; and we may well question whether 
what he foretells did not come to pass.— 

“Concerning the relief of the poor; I hold, some 
number of hospitals, with competent endowments, 
will do far more good than one Hospital of an exor- 
bitant greatness; for though the one course will be 
more seen, yet the other will be more felt. * * 
Again, greatness of relief accumulated in one place 
doth rather invite a swarm and surcharge of poor, 
than relieve those that are naturally bred in that 
place; like to ill-tempered medicines, that draw more 
humour to the part than they evacuate from it: but 
chiefly I rely upon the reason I touched in the be. 
ginning, that in these great Hospitals the revenues 
will draw the use, and not the use the revenues ; 
and so through the mass of wealth they will swiftly 
tumble down in a mis-employment. And if any 
man say, that in the two Hospitals in London there 
is a precedent of greatness concurring with good 
employment, let him consider that those Hospitals 
have annual Governors; that they are under the 
superior care and policy of such a state as the City 
of London; and chiefly, that their revenues consist 
not in certainties, but in casualties and free gifts, 
which gifts would be withheld if they appeared once 
to be perverted; so as it keepeth them in a cen- 
tinual goodbehaviour and awe to employ them 
aright: none of which points do match with the 
present case.” 

Eventually, King James, like old Trapbois, 
hinted to the governors that for “a considera- 
tion” he would yield to their wishes; and a 
donation of 10,000/. towards repairing Berwick 
Bridge having been offered, it was graciously 
accepted—and the Charterhouse was secured 
in its privileges. We have some of the original 
rules for its government ;—which contrast amus- 
ingly with the present ones. Scholars sent to 
the universities are to receive the handsome 
stipend of 16/. per annum ; and such as are to be 
bound apprentices, are to have “ sixteen a 
a-piece in gift, toward their setting out, whereof 
four marks shall be to apparel the apprentice, 
and twenty marks to his master.” The physician 
is to have the “ yearly fee of twenty pounds,’ — 
and he “shall not exceed the sum of twenty 
pounds a-year for physick bills.” This we think 
must have been hard; for how could he administer 
such expensive medicines as ‘ pie ie coral” 
and ‘‘aurum potabile” at so small a charge? The 
poor brethren are to be “ gentlemen by descent 
and in poverty—soldiers that have borne arms 
by sea or land—merchants decayed by piracy 
or shipwreck—or servants in household to the 
king or queen’s majesty: and none of these to 
be under the age of fifty years at the time of 
admission.’”” Those who have “been maimed 
in the wars,” but not in any private quarrel, 
were eligible atforty. In respect of the school, 
the master and usher are to ‘‘ be careful and dis- 
creet to observe the nature and ingeny of their 
scholars, and accordingly instruct and correct 
them.” 

These details are followed by a minute descrip- 
tion of every part of the Charterhouse and by 
lists of the masters and other officers. Among 
the celebrated men who held office here may 
be mentioned, Dr. Patrick, Andrew Tooke, and 
Dr. Thomas Burnet; which latter made no little 
stir in his time with his ‘ Sacred Theory of the 
Earth,’—a work which the writer here strangely 
calls “a beautiful and elegant philosophical 
romance.” If it be a romance, it hasa comet for 
its hero and the earth and the stars for sub- 
ordinate characters. The fact is, it is merely a 
philosophical essay, endeavouring to prove that 
all the great changes which have passed over our 
globe were effected by the agency of comets. 

There are few objects of very general in- 
terest to be met with in the Charterhouse. 
The chapel, unfortunately, dates from the later 
foundation ; and thus no memorial of the illus- 
trious Sir Walter Manny, or of the other noble or 
distinguished personages of that time, has been 
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preserved. The chief feature here is the tomb 
of Master Sutton—an elaborate and most expen- 
sive piece of work; and it is certainly ‘a most 
superb specimen of the monumental taste in the 
reign of James the First’’"—but then monumen- 
tal taste was at that time almost down to zero. 
There are some curious details in the “ bill of 
costs,” for this expensive memorial. ‘‘ Nine 
loade of alabaster,” “‘ sixty foot of rauce,” and 
“ eighty foot of touch,” prove its immense size. 
But then for the adornments, we have “ two 
captaines sittinge” for 10/.,—‘ Faith, Hope and 
Charitie’ for 15/. ‘‘For roses and flowers” 
6l. are given; while “‘two death’s heads and 
one cherubim’s” are thrown in for 5/. The 
painting and gilding come to 20/., the ‘ work- 
inge in alabaster to 50/.,—and the whole amounts 
to the sum of 366/, 15s. 

The details comprised in these Chronicles 
will, we doubt not, prove interesting to ‘Carthu- 
sians”—who, rightly enough, estimate the Char- 
terhouse highly : but that “ this work of charity 
hath exceeded any foundation that ever was in 
the Christian world,” or that ‘the eye of time 
did never see the like,” are propositions which 
might serve for toasts on the Founder’s Day, but 
which we think few readers will be disposed to 
agree to. 





Observations made at the Magnetical and Meteor- 
ological Observatory at St. Helena during the 
Years 1840—8. Printed under the Superin- 
tendence of Col. Sabine. Longman & Co. 


Tuis is the first volume of a projected series 
intended to elucidate the phenomena of terres- 
trial magnetism at St. Helena;—and forms a 
link of the great chain of magnetical and me- 
teorological records publishing by the Govern- 
ment and the Royal Society. 

The instruments employed in the observatory 
are of the more approved construction; those 
used for meteorological observations were care- 
fully compared with the standard instruments 
belonging to the Royal Society. The diurnal 
variation of the magnet in St. Helena presents 
the remarkable features of an apposite move- 
ment at the different seasons of the year, ac- 
cording as the sun is north or south of the 
terrestrial equator. The diurnal variation of 
the horizontal force, says Col. Sabine, is 
remarkable for the simplicity of its character. 
The force is greatest about noon, and least about 
nine or ten o'clock in the evening; and the pro- 
gression between the maximum and the mini- 
mum is continuous and uninterrupted. The 
— hour of the maximum may be consi- 

ered to be midway between 235 and 0° gene- 
rally, and the hour of the minimum 9" or 105, 
except in May, June, and July, when it occurs 
at 11", The increase of force from the hour of 
minimum is slow during the hours of the night, 
but becomes accelerated about 18", and con- 
tinues so until about 23". The decrease is 
nearly as rapid from 1" to 7®. 

“The remarkable difference which takes place in 
the diurnal variation of the declination at this station 
at opposite seasons of the year gives a more than 
usual interest to the examination of the influence of 
season on the periodical variations of all the mag- 
netic elements; and, accordingly separate means 
have been taken for the horizontal force for the 
months from April to September inclusive, and from 
October to March. The increase of force about the 
hour of noon is greatest, on the average, in the half 
year from April to September: this peculiarity is 
most marked in the months of April and May, and 
appears also to be partaken in by March, though in 
a somewhat less degree, whilst November and De- 
cember are the months in which the increase of force 
about the hour of noon is least.” 

The meteorological observations embraced in 
this volume extend over a period of five years, 
from 1841 to 1845 inclusive. They present 





some features of considerable interest. It is 
important to premise that the Observatory 
situated at Longwood is 1765 feet above low 
water mark. The mean temperature deduced 
from the observations of five years is 6194: a 
maximum is attained about the middle of March, 
and a minimum early in September. The pro- 
gression from the maximum to the minimum, 
and from the minimum to the maximum, is con- 
tinuous; the mean is passed through at nearly 
equal intervals,—viz., early in June and about 
the middle of December. The mean height of 
the thermometer in the different months ranged 
from 57°07 in September to 66°24 in March; 
being a difference in the average of only 9°17 
between the hottest and coldest months. The 
lowest recorded height of the thermometer in the 
five years was 52°°0 in September 1845,—and 
the highest 77°°6 in March 1842. By a series of 
hourly observations the temperature was found 
to be 7°07 higher at the sea side than at the 
Observatory. 

The barometer pressure derived from the five 
years of observation has a minimum in the 
beginning of March and a maximum towards 
the end of July; and between those periods the 
progression from the maximum to the minimum 
and from the minimum to the maximum is con- 
tinous and uninterrupted. The mean pressure 
in the five years was 28°278 in.—or, with the 
correction of +°007 to the Royal Society’s flint 
glass standard barometer applied, 28-285 in. 
The mean in March, which is the lowest month, 
was 28°232in.—and in July, which is the highest 
month, 28°367in. The range in the different 
months was, therefore, 0°135in. The greatest 
depression which occurred at any observation 
hour during the five years was 28-094in. on 
March 14, 1843; and the greatest elevation 
28-497 in. on July 9, 1842:—extreme range in 
five years, 0°403in. Although the annual 
variation is very small, it is very systematic and 
regular. The months during which the baro- 
meter is highest are those in which the tem- 
perature is lowest; and conversely, the months 
in which the barometer is lowest are those in 
which the temperature is highest. The annual 
barometric variation, therefore, corresponds in 
character with that of the gaseous pressure,— 
and has its maximum and minimum at opposite 
seasons to those of the elasticity of the aqueous 
vapour. Itis worthy ofremark that the strength 
of the wind at St. Helena is at all times so small 
that Osler’s anemometer, furnished even with 
the improved delicate springs, does not afford 
means to measure its variations. An anemo- 
meter invented by Dr. Robinson, which records 
the velocity of even the slightest winds, has been 
sent out,—and is expected to furnish a true and 
exact measure of the current of the trade wind. 
As far as the recorded observations go, it appears 
that the force of the wind has a decided maxi- 
mum between 22" and 23", and a minimum 
about 4". From 5" or 6" to15" it remains 
nearly stationary ; except that there is a tendency 
to a second maximum at 11" shown in both 
years, followed, by a maximum also of inferior 
character, at 13%. At 0b and 164 the pres- 
sure coincides with the mean of the twenty-four 
hours. ‘The direction of the wind varies but little 
from the 8.E. The amount of rain recorded by 
the rain guage was in 1841, 68°92; in 1842, 
90°46 ; in 1843, 37°18; in 1844, 20°02; in 1845, 
19°41. In 1841 Capt. Lefroy established rain- 
guages at three other points of the island for 
the purpose of obtaining a comparative estimate 
of the quantity of rain. The stations were :— 
1. Near the highest pinnacle of the island, on 
a very narrow ridge of rock. 2. Lower down 
on the same ridge of hills. 3. Longwood Ob- 
servatory. 4. James Valley. ‘The first three 
stations might be comprehended in a circle of 





one mile radius, and the fourth is but a litte 
more distant. The quantities of rain recei 

at these stations during nine months of on 
were as follows:—1. at 2,644 feet elevation 
22°63in.; 2. at 1991 ft. 27-11in.; 3, at 1789 
a = at 414 ft. 7°63in. 

y far the greater portion of this j 

volume is occupied * the magnetical ont 
meteorological term observations, —which th 
inquirer into these sciences may consult with 
advantage. As the book is of too costly a nature 
for scientific men generally, it is important to 
state that copies of it have been liberally pre. 
sented by government to the leadine ocientig 
societies and institutions. . ’ 





Treasury of Spanish Novelists—[ Tesoro de No 
velistas Espaioles}.—With Introduction and 
Notes by Don Eugenio de Ochoa. Vol, [] 
Paris, Baudry. hs 

Tue second part of this collection b 
to the middle of the seventeenth century :—gt 
which period Castilian prose is allowed to have 
reached its highest perfection. Nearly all its 
greatest writers, indeed, of all classes flourished 
under the third and fourth Philips. Cervantes, 
Lope, Quevedo and Calderon belong to this era; 
together with a host of less celebrated authors, 
that shine out like lesser stars around the chief 
lights of Spanish literature. The novelists of 
this distinguished period are very superior in 
matter to any of those we lately noticed, except. 
ing only Mendoza: and their style will be found 
replete with the beauty and force that prose 
composition owed to the examples of Cervantes 
and Mendoza. The most illustrious names of 
the seventeenth century will not, indeed, be met 
with here; as they have already appeared ear. 
lier, in special editions of the several authors 
belonging to the present series. Of the less 
known pieces which are collected in this volume, 
all may be studied with pleasure as models, 
some of the richest, others of the purest Casti- 
lian :—and many of them are characteristic and 
entertaining to a degree likely to invite the 
least curious reader. 

Perez de Montalvan,—the pupil, as he boasted 
himself to be, of Lope de Vega,—opens the 
procession, with two novels from his Sucesos y 
Prodigioc de Amor ; a collection of tales distinct 
from that curious miscellany of prose and 
poetry, learning and entertainment, not inaptly 
christened Para Todos,—or, as we may freely 
translate it, Omnibus Book. These, as the title 
of the work promises, are romantic stories, in 
which the various frets and windings of a course 
of true love, running, in a torrent “never 
smooth,”’ amidst all kinds of hindrances, are 
depicted in a style of the highest sentimental 
colouring.—The second tale, the ‘ Love of Two 
Cousins,’ is more than commonly interesting. 
So rapid are the changes of the plot, and 
so curiously does one perplexity follow the 
other, keeping up an exciting degree of sur- 
prise to the close, that one would call it a most 
ingenious fiction, did not the author assure us 
that the main incidents are matters of fact. 
This to a modern reader would rather enhance 
the pleasure of the narrative, by the vivid 
contrast it must suggest between the ways and 
troubles of our times and those of a period in 
which events such as Montalvan relates could 
figure as possible facts. The trait in the fol 
lowing passage is characteristic. The ‘Two 
Cousins,’ it must be premised, brought up m 
the same house, have been sundered by the 
determination of Lucia’s father to marry her 
elsewhere. Upon this, Lisardo, the lover, flies, 
intending to leave Spain, where he cannot bear 
to see his cousin in the arms of another. She, 
in her turn—on the eve, of the wedding day 
—determines, in a fit of despair, to escape; 
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“10d by a friend of Lisardo’s, takes the 
« ed le in pursuit of her lover. Both 
: ion fall, on the way, into the hands of 
- of outlaws lurking for plunder.— 
ga in short, was so dark, that Lisardo 
became somewhat anxious, knowing that the district 
s: and while in this apprehension he 
a a noise of something close at hand, which, at 
h an hour, was naturally a cause of alarm, that in- 
per him to throw himself off his horse and draw his 
= in readiness for what might befall him. A few 
pore later he could perceive a bulky figure, that in a 

“ht so dark might easily have concealed itself more 
carefully than it did amongst the surrounding trees. 
To ask who it was, with his sword pointed at the stran- 

‘3 breast, was with Lisardo the act of a moment. 

Bat the man, without showing any alarm, bade him, 
ifhe wished to preserve his life, deliver whatever might 
be on his person ; adding, that to do otherwise would be 
anact of self-destruction that would expose him to be 
cut to pieces by the man’s comrades, who were more 
in number than he might fancy. It occurred to Li- 
gardo that this menace of numbers might be merely 
atrick of the robber’s to carry through his attempt 
the more easily; and, committing the answer to his 
grord and to his valiant heart, he began the assault 
yith such a gallant vigour as forced the other to fall 
hack in self-defence ; but in a short time, at the 
signal of a whistle, and the clashing of the swords, 
there gathered round him more enemies than he had 
counted upon. All of them joined in attacking him; 
vhile the unfortunate gentleman set himself to thwart 
their purpose as well as he could, drawing backward, 
anddefending himself with all theaddressthat necessity 
could teach him. One of these very enemies, seeing 
Lisardo display such proofs of valour, and thinking it 
pity that one who could so well fight for his life should 
die a violent death, placed himself as a second at 
Lisardo’s side, keeping back his companions with 
poth voice and sword :—and, turning to Lisardo, told 
him that the main purpose of those whom he now 
saw present was to rob men of their property, but 
not to take their lives; although when resistance 
was excessive, their covetousness grew into revenge, 
and enterprise became an offence; and therefore 
he implored, for the affection he bore so generous a 
soul, that he would not wilfully rush on his own death, 
but come with them for that night, as well to escape 
from the threatening looks of the weather as to get 
some dressing put on a slight wound that had been 
given him on the sword hand. * * They arrived at 
some concealed caverns, a building wrought out by 
nature herself as a dwelling for shepherds, who are 
exposed in December to deluges from the sky, and 
in July must submit to be scorched by the sun:— 
and, putting him into one of these, they applied to 
his wound some balsam (a general and wholesome 
remedy on all sudden occasions). They took from 
him, moreover, all that he possessed ; for a robber's 
compassion may extend to the reprieve of life, but not 
to any omission of the seizure of property. 
This last trait belongs to the essentials of 
your thief’s character in all places and times; 
but the assistance offered by one of the outlaws, 
the motives for giving it, and the manner of its 
allowance by the rest of the band, are distinc- 
tive features of the Spanish highwayman of a 
particular era. 

The next novel is not only the most consider- 
able in length of any in this volume, but in our 
view by very much the best piece it contains; 
if indeed, we may not go as far as Mr. Borrow, 
who, in noticing the work in his Account of the 
Zneali, declares El Donado Hablador to be 
Positively the best of Spanish novels, ‘Don 
Quixote" only excepted. It is, we believe, little 
known in this country. The author, Doctor 
Geronimo de Alcala (a native of Segovia, 1563 
—1632), although “ he wrote various works on 
religions subjects,” is now solely remembered 
for this his on y secular composition ;—naturally 
enough, as it is a racy and amusing performance, 
and the religious books, we hear, were but of 
‘slender merit.” The thread of the tale is 

common and simple one which has already 
described as running through most of the 
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novels that describe daily life and manners. The 
hero is The Talkative Lay-Brother, otherwise 
Alonzo, the Servant of many Masters; and the 
story is his account, related in the first person, 
of what he saw, did and suffered in changes of 
this service; with occasional breaks and com- 
ments from the several ecclesiastics to whom 
in both the parts Alonzo tells his adventures. 
These are amusing and varied enough. We 
travel in his company over all Spain; visit Por- 
tugal—then subject to the crown of Castile— 
and even get as far as the Indies: make ac- 
quaintance with many kinds of oddities and 
originals; and find, in these constant changes of 
place, and “ups and downs”’ of fortune, which 
bring us into contact with various forms of 
society as it then existed, an entertainment that 
never becomes fatiguing. But the real virtue 
of the book lies in the manner in which the 
character of Alonzo himself is quietly deve- 
loped, as he proceeds in his story. This is 
done without effort or affectation, by natural 
degrees, and without any preparatory flou- 
rishes. The grave rich humour of the picture, 
pourtraying a distinct image of the man—good- 
natured, somewhat covetous and selfish, a waif 
floating to and fro on the surface of things—en- 
dowed with an irresistible propensity to advise, 
and gifted with a ten-parson faculty of lecturing 
and preaching on all occasions—rises before 
us by degrees, as he describes what happened 
to him, ever growing broader in outline and 
stronger in colour, until at length the whole 
living original, provocative of excellent mirth, 
of a kind sober rather than boisterous, is fairly 
seated before us. In the manner of producing 
this effect by the true plastic art of genius, 
Doctor Geronimo may claim a resemblance, 
though in a humble degree, with Cervantes. 
In his book, as well as in the ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
the life ofa real character, visibly present to the 
eye of the author’s mind, is transfused through 
every detail of the work, seldom revealing itself 
by express descriptions, but stealing upon the 
spectator in nice shades of colour, in those 
unconscious and graphic motions and expres- 
sions that grow spontaneously out of the truth 
of areal conception. At first this property is 
scarcely perceived; the quaint spirit breathing 
from the figure steals upon the reader by insen- 
sible degrees—while the adventures only seem 
to claim his attention. It is not, however, until 
we begin to feel the peculiarities of the narrator 
through the incidents and tone of his story, that 
its true relish is tasted. The flavour grows 
more hearty and inviting to its close; and at 
last we take leave of our sententious friend with 
the feeling that another real character has been 
added to our store of originals :—a character of 
genuine metal, bearing a curious stamp of old 
Spanish device. 

An effect, produced in the way we have de- 
scribed, cannot be made apparent by extracting 
any single passage or number of passages. It is 
the result of all the nicer touches and details in 
the book, in theirnatural sequence and connexion. 
An amusing prolixity is inherent in the very idea 
of the character; and the personal traits float 
on an abundant stream of narrative, apologue, 
and moral reflection, with which Alonzo “ im- 
proves” his own experiences and the doings of 
all with whom they have made him acquainted. 
At every step of his relation he digresses to tell 
some apposite story, or mention an anecdote 
which the subject has called to mind; and in 
this profusion of talk, itself a main property of 
the character, the peculiar humour of the man 
makes itself felt in slight, unexpected tones, 
the expression of which is only betrayed by 
their whimsical recurrence. This chief merit 
of the work, therefore, can but be generally 
described :—a passa,ze or two may be given as 





specimens of the miscellaneous matter abound- 
ing init. The novel, indeed, contains, indepen- 
dently of any other matter of value, a greater 
variety of anecdotes, sayings, fables, and other 
such extra ware, than will be found in most 
books of entertainment, even in Spanish fiction, 
—which is generally rich in accessories. 

In the first part we find Alonzo settled as a 
lay-brother (Donado) in a monastery of “ strict 
observance,” to which place of refuge he has 
betaken himself in middle age, after sundry 
failures in the attempt to make his fortune by 
serving “‘many masters.” To the padre vicario 
of the order, curious to learn the course of his 
former life, Alonzo relates his adventures up to 
the period of his taking service in the cloister. 
From the narrative we learn how it happened 
that they have been so many :—the loss of his 
various employments, one after the other, has 
been caused by an untameable propensity to 
tell his masters their faults to their faces. His 
lectures on their conduct—wise enough as to 
the matter of exhortation—are, indeed, singu- 
larly officious and indiscreet as regards time 
and place. The naiveté of the exhibition is 
enhanced by our discovery that this Mentor of 
others has paid but little attention in the mean 
time to the amendment of his own defects,— 
that the preacher, fertile in all kinds of edifying 
admonitions to his neighbours, always forgets 
to practise the lessons he inculcates. The 
second part shows one exception to the rule that 
are to most continuations of successful works, 

e think it in every way superior to the first; 
fuller of character, more various in incident, 
and coloured with a richer humour than the 
first. Here we learn that Alonzo’s instructing 
propensities had not been tamed by the discipline 
of the cloister. After he has lived there for a 
while, on good terms with his superiors, the 
old Adam breaks out in his discourses to them ; 
and the monks, after bearing much edifying 
reproof, grow weary of the mere lay-brother 
who presumes to advise them as gravely as if 
he were an archbishop. His former patron, the 
vicario himself, is one of the first to take 
offence. He finds no pleasure in the sententious- 
ness so much admired in Alonzo’s remarks on 
the lives of others, when it is exercised on his 
own conduct. The monks assemble in a chapter, 
and expel the moralist from the monastery. 
From this period he has to face the world again, 
with stranger fortunes than before. He falls 
amongst gipsies; then finds a valuable prize of 
money, and on the strength of it assumes the 
character of a hidalgo; makes a daring trial of 
married life with an old woman,—who comforts 
him as might have been expected. After her 
death, he falls into scarcely a worse captivity 
in Algiers; and at last, ransomed by the Fathers 
of the Trinity, returns, weary, but still talkative 
as ever, to end his days in an Asturian her- 
mitage ; where we find him relating to a curate 
these Dp of his latter life, with all his 
wonted copiousness. 

The following, one of the many digressions 
which Alonzo loves, ends with a truly Spanish 

icture of one of that tribe of ciegos, or blind 
eggars, who lived on the church-door alms :— 

“ But I feared,” he says on one occasion, when he 
was thinking of procuring some convenience from a 
feigned sickness, “lest it might happen to me as it 
did to that poor man, with the great Bishop of ‘Tours, 
who, desiring to extract some money from him (for 
even the rs have their devices), and knowing 
that the glorious Saint Martin was so charitable, and 
a great almsgiver, called to him another fellow, like 
himself, a comrade, and said to him—* Stretch your- 
self out on the ground here, and I will cover you up 
with this cloak; and when the bishop passes, I will 
say that you have fallen dead, and shall then beg 
him to give me some assistance for your burial ; 
when he, being a person conversant with such 
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good deeds, will, with liberal and generous hand, 
give us some great alms. As he said, so did they: 
but while he was thinking to play the saint a trick, 
the pretended dead man died in very earnest. For 
God is not pleased that men should jest with his 
servants and friends, and the like tricks never came 
to good. I, on the other hand, ever abhorred 
even those plavs and entertainments in which 
people use to afflict and give blows to each other; 
the actors in such sports coming off either with 
loss of eyes, feet, or arms, or at least sorely hurt, 
from their barbarous pastimes. In truth, I say, I had 
this fear, imagining, perchance, if I feign myself 
sick, it may befall me to remain so in reality; and 
for one in my condition this would have been a pre- 
ferment far too costly, and not alittle detested. For 
even in this necessity, and although poor — [here 
Alonzo, as usual, breaks off the sentence to run after 
another story]—not in the manner of a certain blind 
man of Andalusia; who, being somewhat weak of 
sight, but not so utterly deprived of it that he could 
not have worked to gain his food in some other way, 
was tempted by covetousness, and devised how to 
assume the office of a blind man; to which end he 
sought him out a boy, took a staff to lean upon, and 
with a loud voice began to beg alms; promising to 
pray and recite, for the good of those who might 
give, the orison of St. Gregory, that of the Just 
Judge, the separation of body and soul, the story 
of the 11,000 virgins, with their glorious queen, St. 
Ursula. The other blind men of his district had a 
great spite against him for this; and complained of 
the new rival as of one who had robbed them of their 
ordinary support, having, as he indeed had, enough 
of sight for any other employment by which he 
might have procured victuals. The judge heard the 
pleas, and taking the side of his opponents, banished 
from the town this false Longinus; who, as he went 
forth in pursuance of the sentence, calling to his 
Lazarillo, and comforting himself in discourse, said 
thus to him:—‘ Go along, my boy; never care a 
doit for them all; for I trust in God that before a 
year is well over I may yet hope to be stone blind, 
and thus shall I be revenged of mine enemies,’”’ 
Not less national and racy is the following the- 
atrical sketch of an amateur “miracle play” :— 
* In a village of Old Castile, one Corpus Christi 
day, some young peasant fellows, to improve the 


| that many of them reach far over the river. The 
monkeys, diverted with their sports, and heedless of 
the risk and danger which threaten them, do not 
always take their flights with such care as to escape, 
in many cases, from falling into the current of the 
stream. The force of the water is great, the point 
from which they fall high over head, the river wide; 
and thus, without a chance of saving themselves, 
however well they may swim, they perish by drown- 
ing. At the sound of each plunge, those which are 
still in the trees advance their heads to see what 
may be the matter, and seeing it, as if frightened, 
leave off play for awhile;— but they soon return 
to their pastime, until some other monkey falls 
in—a true picture of our life! There falls into the 
river of Death our neighbour, friend or kinsman; the 
alarm of his misfortune startles us; for a few days 
the memory of the calamity keeps us troubled, 
apprehensive, and melancholy, but in a brief space 
of time, it happens with us, as with those monkeys, 
until there falls some other, and the past spectres 
of the imagination are revived for awhile. Nay, we 
can even walk amongst the dead,—and not with 
such fear as befell that gentleman, a soldier, of 
whom they relate that, having lost by death a great 
friend of his, he retired one night to his chamber, and 
there in much sorrow began to bewail his loss 
and hapless fate; until, overcome by fatigue and 
exhausted with weeping, he lay down on the bed, 
leaving a taper burning ona cabinet that stood in the 
room. But he had not well laid himself between 
the sheets, when, turning his head, he saw close at his 
side the deceased friend, so pale and emaciated that 
the sight mainly alarmed him. The two looked at 
each other; and without a word on either side the 
dead man thereupon began to undress himself piece 
by piece, and leaving his garments upon the 
cabinet where the light stood, he came to the 
bed of his friend, and lifting up the coverlet 
got into bed with him. The living friend, in 
great fright, did nothing but shrink away from 
the other, edging as far off as he could, drawing 
the blanket round him, and almost thrusting his legs 
out of the bed; but could not so far as to avoid the 
deceased touching them with one of his, so icy cold 
that it seemed as ifthe chill of it pierced through his 
whole body, just as though he had been buried in a 
great heap of snow :—and annoyed by a company so 





festival and add to its rejoicings, got up a repr 

tion; and this was an auto of the supper of Christ 
our Lord. There was set on the stage a table very 
well provided, whereat the twelve Apostles took 
their places to eat with their master. There was 
brought forth a whole lamb in a great silver bowl; this 
they cut into pieces, and went on eating it up, and 
with such hearty good will, too, as is natural when 
youths fall upon such a repast, in the prime of their 
lives. The one who represented the person of the 
glorious Evangelist St. John, although he had to be 
shown as if asleep in the bosom of our Lord, yet, 
when he saw the other apostles eating, from time to 
time, as well as he could, reached out with one hand, 
and got some of the best morsels of the lamb, thus 
helping his comrades to despatch it. The lad who 
played the part of Judas, enraged at the apostle, 
seeing that he did not preserve the decorum he ought, 
said to him in great anger, “ Either you area St. John 
or no St. John; if you are St. John, sleep, and do not 
eat; if you are not, eat, but let some one else play 
your part!” And thus Sefiora, &c.—[proceeds 
Alonzo; with an improvement of the story, which 
the reader may be spared]. 

Another passage, we trust, will be welcome, 
for the sake of its curious vein of illustration. 
It gives as fair a specimen of the author's serious 
manner as could perhaps be found in a suitable 
compass anywhere in the book :—and the con- 
cluding anecdote is of a kind somewhat rare in 
Spanish secular literature. 

In the Indies, amongst many other waters of those 
countries, there is one ample river which they call 
the Rio de la Plata ; onthe banks whereof grow beau- 
tiful trees bearing marvellous fruits, a provision for 
the support both of the inhabitants of that land and 
of numberless monkeys that swarm on the banks. 
These animals, sporting and leaping, spring from 
branch to branch of that handsome and pleasant belt 
of trees, from which the branches grow out so broadly 





unpl t, he showed the guest his displeasure at 
this with indignant looks. Whereupon the dead man, 
disgusted with the bad reception his friend gave him, 
without unclosing his lips, got up, and began to dress 
himself again; and without any parting salutation, 
went out of the chamber :—leaving the other in such 
discomposure, that for some months he could not get 
rid of the agitation caused by the visit of this departed 
friend. 


The space we have now left will barely allow 
us to notice the remaining contents of this volume. 
Had the Donado Hablador been a work of less 
merit and better known than it appears to be, 
we might begrudge the room it has occupied,— 
in consequence of which we are forced to thrust 
as it were into a corner some other figures of 
no common merit. The novels of Dofia Maria 
de Zayas are thought by the editor to surpass 
all am in this series; they are certainly 
highly ingenious and amusing, with more deci- 
sion of manner and knowledge of life than are 
usually found in the fictions of ladies. She is 
also herself an object of interest, as one of the 
earliest of those few female authors in modern 
literature whose writings have enjoyed a per- 
manent success. Her two sets of novels— 
which, since her death have always been pub- 
lished together, under the title Novelas 
Ejemplares y Amorosas—contain several pieces 
that have scarcely been surpassed in their kind, 
by any other Castilian author; and they read 
as freshly now as when Lope de Vega, in his 
Laurel de Apolo, sang the praises of the witty 
and observant authoress. From the Castigo 
de la Miseria, one of the novels selected by 
Don Eugenio, the idea of Beaumont and 





Fletcher's Copper Captain and the trick — 
upon him has apparently been borrowed.—The 


others chosen are of less merit : 
tures of manners, although ion —_2 pe 
sentimental, than that clever sketch of a = 
punished by deception. But the meritin no 
of these pieces rises above the limits of the a 
nary novela. The reason of our Preference of 
the Alonzois, that it ascends into a higher 

of composition than the most skilful weavin 
of incidents, or even the cleverest description of 
character, can reach. It may be a matter of 
some surprise that this property of Doctor Gero. 
se age pe have been unnoticed or if 
noticed, passed over in silence : 
editor. . > By the presen 

The Garduiia (ferret or weasel) de Sevilla 
of the liveliest and most readable of the 
picaron stories, by Castillo Solorzano, we ma 
also regret to pass over with the barest possible 
mention,—the rather because here again the 
editor speaks more slightly of the author than 
we think he deserves. He was one of the most 
fertile writers, in many styles, of the seventeenth 
century; and a great part of what he has left 
may still be read with pleasure. He has writ. 
ten the history of this fair sinner in a manner 
more lively and less discursive than is usual 
with him; and the picture of clever roguery jt 
exhibits, however unpleasing to the moral sense 
has something in its colouring that almost re. 
conciles us to the heroine, and prepares us to 
hear with a certain satisfaction that the close 
of her tricksy and perilous career was unex- 
pectedly prosperous. There are also two or 
three very good novels of the sentimental sort 
thrown in—by devices that could only be appro- 
priate in Spain—amidst the schemes and adven- 
tures of the main story. Altogether, we should 
pronounce this tale to be perhaps the fittest of 
any we have read to be named as a favourable 
and not over-quaintly coloured specimen of the 
gusto picaresco. Other novels by the same 
author, but of less merit, bring us to the close 
of the volume :—of which the principal contents 
have now been mentioned. 

For the present we must postpone such 
remarks as we may have to offer on certain 
features of the writers and writings which 
we have been reviewing, that seem to deserves 
brief notice. A volume so full of substantial 
matter as we have found in this,—containi 
several independent works of a high class, each 
a little book in itself,—presents too many ob- 


jects for especial mention to leave any place 


for general comment. This may be attempted, 
with less injustice to the productions imme- 
diately before us, when we come to the last 
division of the Spanish Novelists er 
whom we cannot expect to find many who de- 
serve so much attention as was but due to the 
authors we have just now been trying, in some 
measure, to describe. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Jane Eyre: an Autobiography. Edited by Currer 
Bell. 3 vols—There is so much power in this 
novel as to make us overlook certain eccentricities 
in the invention, which trench in one or two places 
on what is improbable, if not unpleasant. Jane 
Eyre is an orphan thrown upon the protection—or, 
to speak correctly, the cruelty—of relations living 
in an out-of-the-way corner of England; who 
neglect, maltreat, chastize, and personally abuse her. 
She becomes dogged, revengeful, superstitious : and 
at length, after a scene,—which we hope is out of 
nature now that “the Iron Rule” is over-ruled and 
the reign of the tribe Squeers ended,—the child turns 
upon her persecutors with such precocious power t0 
threaten and alarm, that they condemn her to an 
oubliette—sending her out of the house to @ 
called charitable institution, There she has again 
to prove wretchedness, hard fare, and misconstruction. 
The trial, however, is this time not unaccom 
by more gracious influences, Jane Eyre is taught, 
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designated the Alp,—thereby pointing most dis- 
tinctly to its elfin nature. Thus, in Altmark, as we 
read in Kuhn's ‘ Markische Legenden,’ the Alb is 
believed to seat itself on the body of a sleeping per- 
son, and so cause horrible dreams. The best way of 
relieving a person so tormented is to call him by his 
Christian name. The Mahre, who is said to resemble 
the Alb in her nature, is represented as assuming 
the form of a beautiful female spirit, who can be 
seized by closing all means of escape from the 
chamber; and who certainly cannot glide away if 
laid hold of by a person wearing gloves :—and tra- 
dition speaks of persons being married for years to 
such a spirit, or Mahre,—who has afterwards sud- 
denly disappeared from them. 

I do not propose to trespass upon the patience of 
the reader by producing one tithe of the legends 
connected with the Nightmare which are to be found 
in the traditionary stores of Germany and Flanders, 
Denmark and Norway,—or in the dissertations by 
the many authors, lay and clerical, who have made 
witchcraft and demonology the subject of their spe- 
culations. But with the view of satisfying him how 
faithfully Shakspeare has represented the Folk-Lore 
of his own time when he identified the nightmare 
with the Queen of the Fairies—which fairies or elves, 
it must be borne in mind, were sometimes most 





malignant in their nature and most inimical to man 
—I must call his attention to a German legend of | 
the Alp, as it is preserved in the ‘ Deutsche Sagen’§ | 
of the Brothers Grimm. 

“It is in vain to close hoth doors and windows 
carefully against the Alps: they can creep in at the | 
smallest cranny, and have an especial delight in | 
seeking out such. The noise which they make in | 
the walls when so employed is often heard in the 
stillness of night. If, when they have entered the | 
room, the hole by which they gained admittance is | 
suddenly stopped up, they cannot away, although 
both doors and windows should be thrown open. 
Then is the time to extort from them a promise 
never more to disturb that place. On such occasions 
they have frequently been known to complain most 
grievously that they have left their children at 
home, who must perish if they are not set free. 

The Trud of Alp often travels a great distance on | 
these nocturnal trips. Once upon a time some | 
shepherds who were tending their flocks in the | 
middle of the night, in some pastures on the banks | 
of a river, saw an Alp come thither, jump into 
a boat, cast it off from the shore, and ferry him- 
self across by means of a staff which he brought 
with him. He then moored the boat on the other 
side, and went on his way. After a time, he returned 
and ferried himself over as before. The shepherds, | 
after they had watched for several nights and seen | 
the same thing repeated, took measures to remove | 
the boat as soon as he had crossed the river. When | 
the Alp returned he began to make great lamenta- | 
tions, and threatened the shepherds that they should | 
never have any peace until they restored his boat;— | 
which at last they were obliged to do, 

A man onee laid a hackel or flax comb upon his 
stomach for the purpose of keeping off the Alp; but 
the Alp turned it round, and so drove the points of 
it into the man’s flesh. A better preventive is, how- 
ever, to turn the shoes before the bed, so that the 
heels are next to the bedstead. When a man is op- 
pressed by the Alp, if he can only grasp his thumb 
in his hand, the Alp must vanish. At night the Alp 
often rides the horses, so that in the morning they 
are found quite tired out. But he can be kept away 
by horse-heads. Whoever before he goes to sleep 
does not move his stool to another place, will that 
night be ridden by the Mahre. They delight in giving 
people elf-locks (weichel-zopfe) by sucking and en- 
tangling their hair. * * If any person oppressed by 
the Alp says— 

Trad komm Morgen Trud come to-morrow, 

So will ich borgen So shalt thou borrow, 
it immediately vanishes, and comes next morning in 
the form of a man to borrow something. Or if any- 
body calls after the Alp “ Come to-morrow and drink 
with me!” the person who sent the Alp is compelled 
to come. 

According to Pretorius, the eyebrows-of the Alp 

§ Band, L. s. 130. Grimm quotes, as the authority for this 
description of the Alp, oral tradition, Pretorius ‘ Welt- 
beschreibun’ (¥, 1-40, IT. 160-162), and Brauner’s * Curiosi- 











taten,’ 126-137. 


meet together in a straight line; others say that 
people whose eyebrows meet together on the fore- 
head have the power, by a mere exercise of the 
thoughts, to send the Alp to any one towards whom 
they feel hate or anger. The Alp then issues from 
their eyes, assumes the form of a small white butter- 
fly, and settles upon the other party when sleeping.” 


It can scarcely be necessary tp call the reader’s | 


attention to the points in the foregoing quotation 
which will serve to confirm the view which it is the 
object of the present paper to establish—namely, the 
identity of the Fairy Queen Mab and the Incubus 
Ephialtes, or Nightmare. We think the facts in the 
legend which Grimm has preserved, that the Hag 
bears the name of Alp—which is equivalent to Elf, 
and consequently to Fairy—and is, like the Elfin 
Queen Mab, represented as 

Platting the manes of horses in the night, 
and 

Baking the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs,— 
are quite sufficient to make our readers identify the 
two,—and, whether we point to Alp or Mab, exclaim 
with Mercutio, 

This, this is she! 
Of the name of Mab, and of the attributes with 

which Shakspeare, echoing the popular voice, has 
invested her, we shall speak hereafter. 





GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 
Oct. 18. 
In confirmation of M. d’Abbadie’s views of the 


| geography of Southern Abyssinia, as contained in 


your last number, allow me to call your attention to 
a passage in the second volume, p. 118, of my Tra- 
vels in that country,—which gives a similar course 
and name to a river described to me as being a large 
branch of the Abyssinian Nile :— 

“ After flowing some distance to the south and 
east, the Gibbee was represented to me as taking a 
course similar to that of the Abi around Gojam; 
nearly encireling the kingdom of Zingero, which is 
separated from Gurague by this very stream,—then 
a large river, and still flowing to the south. After 
passing westward between Zingero and Kuffah, the 
Gibbee then takes the name of Ankor; from the 
principal province of Zingero, which borders upon it 
—and in which the king resides. It then bends 
towards the north and west; passing to the south of 
Enarea—where it is called Durr: and receives a 
large river, the Omo, coming from Kuffah. From 
several reasons, I believe the Omo to be the main 
branch; and the Durr merely another name for it. 
However, as some large stream does join the Gibbee 
from the south, I have so designated in my map one 
which I have laid down as coming from that direc- 
tion. After the Gibbee has passed Enarea, it flows 
to the west of Limmoo ; where it is best known as the 
Abiah — the common Galla name of the large river 
which in that situation breaks from the table-land, 
and then proceeds towards the north, some distance 
through the country of the Shankalli before it re- 
ceives, in the neighbourhood of Fazuglo, the waters 
of the Abi, which drains northern Abyssinia.” 

After waiting three years in silence for some enter- 
prising traveller to visit and report upon these coun- 
tries, I have at length the satisfaction of finding my 
information fully corroborated by M. d’Abbadie,— 
and Dr. Beke also converted to an opinion upon the 
subject which he once stoutly maintained to be un- 
tenable and erroneous. It will perhaps be remem- 
bered by the members of the Royal Geographical 
Society that at the time when I wrote the above 
extract (1844), Dr. Beke contended that all the 
rivers of Abyssinia south of the Abi, or Bruce’s Nile, 
except a small tributary the Didesa, flowed towards 
the south and to the Indian Ocean. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 





DISCOVERERS AND DISCOVERIES. 

Aristotle once sent his servant to the cellar to 
fetch wine;—and the fellow brought him back small 
beer. The Stagirite (who knew the difference) 
called him a blockhead. “Sir,” said the man, “all 
I can say is, that I found it in the cellar.” The 
philosopher muttered to himself that an affirmative 
conclusion could not be proved in the second figure, 
—and Mrs. Aristotle, who was by, was not less effee- 
tive in her remark that small beer was not wine 
because it was in the same cellar. Both were right 
enough: and our philosophers might take a lesson 


| from either —for they insinuate 
clusion in the second figure. Gr i 
been little valued by established echoes = -_ 
are little valued. The results of true scien I 
strange at first,—and so are their's, Pe 4 
men have opposed existing notions,—and 20 do they 
| All great men were obscure at first,—and the ? 
| obscure. Thinking men doubt,—and they pile 
| Their small beer, I grant, has come out of the = 
| cellar as the wine; but this is not enough ae 
| had let it stand awhile in the old wine-casks it ily 
have imbibed a little of the flavour. ee 
As I have said before, I do not argue with them : 
I address your readers. I will examine the warning 
from history which they are fond of urging t 
resolves itself into two parts :— First, that men f 
little or no learning have been, and may be cheatin 
in that species of discovery which involves trains of 
thought, and is called speculative: secondly that 
new truths have been neglected. I do not say that 
all take both the grounds, or that all express either 
in form. But every one who knows their writin 
and conversation sees that they rely strongly upon 
these premises, and make of the first an excuse for 


—— 
an affirmative eon. 


the old. 

There is a broad line of distinction between inven- 
tion in the mechanical arts and discovery in the 
speculative sciences. In the former, it has often 
happened that persons of very little knowledge have 
hit upon improvements, and most valuable ones. It 
has often happened, also, that want of education has 
prevented them from having the power to introduce 
defend, and illustrate their inventions. But the in. 
ventor and discoverer must not be confounded, [ 
look through the list of those who have made addi- 
tions of celebrity to our knowledge of mind or 
matter, founded upon continuous thought, and I do 
not find one who was not well read in what had pre- 
viously been done. From Hipparchus (who, as it 
happens, was not only the reader of his predecessors, 
but the commentator of one of them) downwards, 
every great discoverer has shown his familiarity with 
those who went before,— not merely with their 
names, nor with compendiums or compilations, but 
with their writings, Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton, were all men learned in the history of the 
subjects in which they found the materials of their 
fame. Any one who would imitate them must read 
mathematics before he attempts deduction;—a sneer 
at algebra will never supply the place of algebra 
itself. He must become familiar with observation 
before he can hope to compass a sound induction;— 
reading about what others have observed will not do. 
Everything is learnt in its own field :—thought by 
thought, sight by sight, comparison by comparing, 
experiment by experiment, dexterity by practice. 
One may help another; but no one can supply the 
place of the other. 

Next, with respect to the imputed neglect of great 
discoveries because they are new and opposed to 
existing systems. It is true that an alleged improve- 
ment has a severe ordeal to undergo:—let us hope 
it may never be otherwise! But it is not true that 
any one of the great advances to which they appeal 
has met with the sort of neglect which they meet 
with and complain of. I put aside persecution for 
heresy ;—which is a totally distinct thing, and as to 
which our philosophers do not claim a parallel case. 
I admit also that the scientific historians use such 
words as neglect somewhat loosely,—in the sense of 
non-adoption. 

I will now put before the reader a short sketch of 
the case which is most appealed to—that of the 
Copernican system. He may then judge how farit 
agrees with the notion which he has been led to 
form. But, first, to show how necessary it is to re 
ceive historical accounts with caution, he must be 
told the following :—For much more than a century 
it has passed from book to book, that when the want 
of phases in the planet Venus was made an objection 
against the system, Copernicus answered that some 
day these phases would be discovered. Now, if ay 
one of the writers who repeated this story had reed 
Copernicus, they would have seen that, in order to 
explain the want of the only phase to which he 
alludes—the transit over the sun’s dise—he surmises 
that the planet either shines by its own light or 





saturated by the sun’s rays, 


venturing to find new truths before they havestudied * 
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a oe Copernicus involves not only that 
epg stood the ordeal, but the 
Sy! hae of the sun is a fired centre of the universe 
ae the stars are essential parts of our system. 
= es the Ptolemaic — of ——- 
“ nm epicycle, as wanted ;—and there is 
erica of Copernicus having in his mind the 
lid erystal orbs which were the machinery of many 
‘the old astronomers. Copernicus was a splendid 
mathematician ; but in mechanical philosophy I do 
+ believe there is a single point in which he was 
se of his age. His system is put forward 
in 4 . 
vot as an absolute truth, but as an hypothesis which, 
ieit true or false, gives an easy mode of representing 
the apparent planetary motions, It is supposed that 
this was done to avoid giving offence. After weighing 
the various phrases in which Copernicus expresses 
himself, I am strongly inclined to believe that this is 
one part of the explanation, and that the other isa 
ral halting between two opinions. Nor does this 
hesitation do him any dishonour; for, in the me- 
chanics of the day—and Copernicus had nothing 
hetter-——there were serious difficulties in the way of 
supposing that the earth could possibly move. 

This system came out under special encourage- 
ment, The publication was extorted from Coper- 
sicus (who, though he had made some reputation at 
Rome as a young man, had long lived a retired life 
asa canon at Frauenburg on the Vistula) by Cardinal 
Schomberg and the astronomers Rheticus and Rein- 
hold. It appeared in 1543, with a dedication (by im- 

ied permission, it would seem) to the reigning Pope. 
Upto the end of the century, and until the time of 
Galileo, it was a known and studied hypothesis,—a 
thing to discuss and argue upon. A second edition 
of the book appeared in 1566, and a third in 1617. 
The talent of the author was admitted in strong 
tems; and the beauty of the system, as an explana- 
tion, was never anything but a subject of high praise. 
The eelebrity of one outrageous criticism is in itself 
apresumption of this. Ask any one who has read 
for a proof of the contempt with which the new 
sytem was regarded at or near its first appearance; 
and the odds are he quotes Maurolico, who describes 

jieus as more worthy of a flogging than an 
answer, Scuticd potius, aut flagello, quam reprehen- 
sine dignus. 

What, then, were the reasons of the neglect, in the 
seme of non-adoption, which the system experienced ? 

were, first, that the mechanics of the system 
contradicted all that was believed,—and neither Co- 
pemicus nor any other attempted to show that the 
common belief was wrong; secondly, that all parties 
appealed to the literal imterpretation of the Scrip- 
tures as evidence in matters of astronomy,—and 
neither Copernicus nor any other attempted to deny 
the competency of the witness, We are very apt to 
sy, in effect, that because Copernicus presented an 
hypothesis which explained some of the planetary 
motions more simply than the old one, the philoso- 
phers of his day ought, upon no further showing, to 
have admitted that theology had outstepped her 
limits, and true mechanics would contradict the ap- 
parent evidence of the senses. If, indeed, Copernicus 
had been Galileo—if, in 1543, he had advanced those 
experimental truths which show that the earth’s 
notion does not contradict the senses—the case 
would have been altered. As soon as this was done 
there was no more neglect of any kind; hard fighting 
took its place on one side and the other, and nothing 
% more remarkable than the tributes which the 
genius of Copernicus received from his opponents. 
The political interference, the arrival of the inqui- 
stors upon the field of battle, has nothing to do with 
the question how philcsophers treated a novelty of 
system. So far from contemptuous neglect having 
been at any time exhibited, the fame which Coper- 
meus gained for his ingenuity throughout the period 
mvhich no efficient answer was presented even to 
the theological difficulty, much less to the mechanical 
one, is a striking proof of the manner in which then, 
’%how, talent supported by learning attracted notice 
even when it could not force conviction. 

Thave said that this respect for knowledge and 

talent united existed then, as now: and I repeat it. 
combination works its way into notice. Nay, 

‘&man gain a sound name in one branch of in- 

quiry,and he shall obtain a hearing when he steps 
out of his line, The history of the ‘ Vestiges of Cre- 
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ation’ is an example of the manner in which a theory, 
however new and startling, gains note and produces 
discussion a8 soon as even an anonymous author 
shows that he knows more than the names of others. 
But gravitation in the writings of those who have not 
qualified themselves to deduce from first principles 
the process by which a lunar place is found—or 
the theory of tides from the pen of those who are 
ignorant of what is known about the mechanics of 
fluids—or a system of cosmogony from a person who 
has only read popular accounts of existing knowledge 
—will not obtain attention from those who have 
studied the progress of real discovery. 

I was not wholly in joke when, in my last letter 
but one, I proposed the foundation of the M.F-.S8. 
The followers of the studying system combine,—and 
many of them spend part of their leisure in pro- 
moting the objects of the scientific societies to which 
they belong. There are a great many persons who 
are possessed, each on one point, with the idea that 
they have detected error in the results and methods 
of the philosophers; and who declare themselves 
convinced that a most pernicious adherence to au- 
thority, as authority, prevails in the physics of the 
day. They claim to be the scientific freethinkers ; 
and they treat the followers of established opinion 
as dupes, and (sometimes) the leaders of it as knaves. 
Why do they not unite? Is it that freethinker A 
cannot tolerate freethinker B? For myself, I should 
hail with great satisfaction the announcement on the 
part of A, B, and all the rest, that they were deter- 
mined to combine against authority, and to publish 
their own transactions. If each body of dissenters had 
declared that its own was the only true dissent, and had 
refused to work with the rest, the Test Act would 
never have been repealed. But they banded them- 
selves together, though some of them held doctrines 
which the rest abhorred; and the endurance of their 
union is a proof that a common truth, which is a 
truth, will enable heterogeneous elements to act with 
successful concert. Now, the scientific freethinkers 
complain of a kind of philosophical Test Act :—why 
do they not dare to unite to get it repealed? They 
have an advantage which the dissenters had not. 
The opponents of the latter could admit the exist- 
ence of the prohibition, and, on certain grounds, de- 
fend it. But this the philosophers cannot do: they are 
covered with shame the instant the mere existence 
of the test is pro ess, contrary to the declara- 
tion of the freethinkers, it is found only to distinguish 
knowledge from ignorance, modesty from presump- 
tion, sane thought from self-delusion. Why, then, 
should our philosophers be the only set of men who, 
with a common cause, dare not seek power in union? 
Because no one among them believes that any except 
himself has the true secret of successful investigation 
without proper study. Because each one of them 
joins himself to the eurrent philosophy, as against 
all the rest. Isit not so? Then let them disprove 
it by falsifying my prediction that no half-dozen of 
them, each having his own theory, will ever dare 
to put the six theories before the world, with their 
reasons, between the boards of one cover. The 
existing Societies do this; and send forth different 
opinions upon the same subject, all in the same book. 

Some of the discoverers are sore at the manner in 
which they have been noticed, They are offended if 
in any account which may be given of them their pre- 
tensions are not treated as worthy of serious discus- 
sion. But no man who knows the processes by which 
our knowledge of the material universe has arrived 
at its present state, could with a good conscience act 
such a part before readers who have not that know- 
ledge as to give them the serious opposition which 
they ask for. If they will learn, they will know why. 
To have positive knowledge, independent of authority 
—why, for instance, one who is nota profound mathe- 
matician cannot master the problem of the pertur- 
bations of a planet—a person must be a profound 
mathematician. D. 





THE COPPER MINES oF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

An Adelaide Correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing amusing particulars relating to this sudden issue 
of Colonial wealth, and the scramble that ensued for 
its ion. 

“The discovery of these mines took place at a 
time when the great majority of the settlers, over- 





whelmed in ruin, were seeking relief in the Insolvent 





Debtors Court; and some were filing their schedules 
who shortly afterwards found immense treasures 
under land previously unsaleable at any price. One 
gentleman in very distressed circumstances cleared 
9,000/. for a section of 88 acres; which, having 
discovered the secret of a mine, he purchased with 
great trouble at the upset price of 1/, an acre. The 
celebrated Burra-Burra mine—one of the richest 
copper mines in the world—very nearly passed out 
of the hands of the South Australian settlers into 
those of Sydney speculators in consequence of the 
scarcity of specie in the colony at the time of its 
discovery. ‘The persons who discovered it applied 
for a special survey under the colonial rule which per- 
mits any parties to take 20,000 acres at 1/. an acre 
without competition. The governor required the 
purchase money to be paid down in cash on the ex- 
piration of a month from the day on which the spe- 
cial survey was granted. When the day arrived for 
completing the purchase, private squabbles and the 
scarcity of cash had left the purchasers far short of 
the required sum. The imminent danger brought 
about a general union of all the Adelaide folks, high 
and low. Every man produced his gold and silver, 
—and threw it into one common fund, Labourers 
put down their savings, and old women and thrifty 
young wives brought out sovereigns from old stock- 
ings, tea bags, and all sorts of odd corners. Those 
who did not choose to take shares in the mines got 
ample yalue for their money in cattle, land, dry 
goods—anything which the impetuous gentlemen 
who rushed about with cash-boxes in their hands, 
like canvassers in a contested election, had to offer. 
Sovereigns were worth 40s. that day. The 20,0001. 
was lodged in the Treasury half an hour before the 
hour struck which would have forfeited the claims of 
the discoverers. Original 5/, shares rose to 112. 
and now sell for 72d. for cash. 

“The mine is one of the wonders of the world. 
Two miles of galleries have already been constructed; 
and the oresare so heavy that the mines are quarry- 
ing rather than mining. The ore is conveyed down 
to Adelaide in bullock drays. Although the whole 
distance is a level, hundreds of bullocks die on the 
road—which is strewed with their bones. The cost 
of carriage is 4/1, 10s. per ton; but no doubt a tram 
road will soon be made,—which would reduce this 
item materially. This discovery has given a won- 
derful impetus to the colony. Unfortunately, it has 
turned all men into mine gamblers. There is no 
talk now of sheep or of stock: geology is the one 
pursuit—and the hammer and pick are the universal 
tools of gentle and simple.” 





OUR WEEKLY GOssiP. 

WE can state on good authority that at last the 
site of the Repository for the National Records is 
settled—and that the new office will be located on 
the Rolls estate. But it remains to be seen whether 
the Government will give the requisite notices forth- 
with preparatory to the introduction of a Bill next 
session. An Act of the Legislature is necessary in 
order to clear away certain buildings and afford the 
required space. It is really to be hoped there will 
be no further delay; and that we may be able to 
report in the first week in November that due notice 
is affixed to the church door of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet 
Street. It will be an appropriate consummation ot 
two centuries talk on the subject: for on the 2nd of 
November 1647 the idea of a general Record Office 
was first announced. The new building, according 
to the ground plans prepared by Mr. Pennethorne, 
will cover considerable space; presenting a north 
frontage of more than 500 feet, which will be nearly 
in a line with, and eastward of, Carey Street,—and 
an eastern frontage which will cross the present Fetter 
Lane, and abut on Fleet Street. Even the eastern 
facade will be nearly 500 feet long. It has been 
estimated by the Record authorities that aceommo- 
dation will be required for 3,000,000 cubic feet of 
space; and that this enormous amount will provide 
for the increase of Records for a century yet to 
come, At present, beyond the general requirements 
as shown by a ground plan, no plans, we believe, 
have been prepared of the elevation of the pro 
structure; but we see a hint given that it should be 
of brick. Considering that the site is in the heart of 
London smoke, and that a good deep-toned brick ia 
less changed in colour by smoke than any stone,a brick 
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building may be as welcome in an artistic view as in 
an economical one. Of the details of the structure, 
however, we shall have opportunities enough to speak 
hereafter.—A great benefit for the metropolis is pro- 
posed as concomitant with the erection of the Record 
Office—that is, the making a new line of street to 
be intermediate between Holborn and Fleet Street. 
The city is prepared to co-operate in opening a 
line which shall commence at the west end of Cheap- 
side,—pass along Paternoster Row,—cross Farringdon 
Street by a viaduct,—then enter Carey Street Lin- 
coln’s Inn,—and end in Long Acre, opposite to the 
new Endell Street. The details of the whole project 
are set forth in the Sixth Report of the Metropolitan 
Improvement Commissioners; who, we are glad to see, 
are unanimously in favour of it. Even should the 
line of street be postponed, the Commissioners ad- 
vise the immediate improvement of Fetter Lane and 
the erection of the new Record repository.— Whilst 
on this subject, we may mention that a correspondent 
asks us to correct the misstatement made by certain 
of the daily papers to the effect that the Records in 
Carlton Ride are perishing from damp. Our corre- 
spondent assures us that it is not any danger from 
water, but that from fire, which makes this repository 
so objectionable and improper. The building is very 
dry;—but as our readers already know, it is trebly 
hazardous from fire, in Mr. Braidwood’s opinion. 

We must not omit a word to record the death of 
Captain Glasscock; whose ‘ Tales of a Tar’ and other 
sea stories enjoyed considerable popularity some years 
ago.— Letters from Stockholm announce the death 
in that capital of his Excellency Count Magnus 
Bjornstjerna, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Great Britain. A long 
list of his aristocratic titles is given with the announce- 
ment which proclaims the vanity of them all; but in 
right of none of these does he claim a word of record 
in a paper like ours, Count Bjornstjerna was a writer 
on politics and national economy—and has published 
several works on the East Indies: and it is in his 
character of an author that he comes immediately 
under our notice. 

Mr. Hind is once more before the public as the 
discoverer of another planet—not far from the star 
15 Orionis. -“ It shines,” he says, writing to the 
Times, “as a star of the ninth magnitude, with a 
bluish light. By micrometrical comparisons with 
Bessel, V. 48, the following positions were obtained: — 

Right North 


G.M.T, Declination. 


h. m. 8. 
Oct. ll atll 40 4 
— 15 410 


Ascension. 
hm 3s. ° 
5 3 4011 .. “14 
5 3 4151 14 3 262 
155227 .. &6 3 4197 .. 14 3 253” 
It is probable, he adds, that this object is one of the 
group of planets between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, at present not far from its stationary point. 

Mr. Bond, of the Cambridge Observatory, has 
written a letter to the President of Harvard College, 
in which he announces that the new telescope at the 
former place is found to answer the highest anticipa- 
tions that had been formed of it. The wonderful 
nebula in the constellation of Orion has been sub- 
jected to the scrutiny of Mr. Bond through this tele- 
scope—and has yielded fully to the power of the 
instrument. According to the American astronomer, 
the capacity of his telescope is shown to be equal, if 
not superior, to the famous one of Lord Rosse—the 
great power of which this nebula so long resisted. 
“This,” says Mr. Bond, speaking of the resolution 
of the nebula, “has hitherto been considered as the 
greatest effort of the largest reflecting telescope in 
the world :—and this our own telescope has accom- 
plished.” 

A young Indian of the Macusi tribe, who, during 
Sir Robert Schomburgk’s expedition in the interior 
of Guiana, accompanied that gentleman from Pirara 
to the sources of the river Corentyne, afterwards 
came with him to Europe,—where he has since been 
receiving religious and other instruction. He has 
made such p that he is able to express him- 
self in English, and to read and write that language 
tolerably well. The following particulars concerning 
him have been communicated to us.—He was born 
in Torong—a Macusi village on the skirts of the 
Pakaraima Mountains, in latitude 4° 17’ north, and 
longitude 60° 19’ west,—and a journey of about 
twenty-five days from George Town, Demerara. 
Sir R. Schomburgk considers him to be at present 
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seventeen years of age. When Sir Robert first knew 
him, he was perfectly unacquainted with civilization 
—and a short cap, or perizoma, was the only 
covering which he wore. Before twelve months had 
passed from the time of his leaving the interior of 
Guiana a naked savage, he sipped tea and partook 
of supper in the presence of European royalty,—the 
King and Queen of Prussia being his hosts. His 
tribe—one of the most numerous in Guiana—inhabits 
the Savannahs between the river Rupununi and the 
Rio Branco—the site of Sir Walter Raleigh’s El- 
dorado. It is fumed for the preparation of the 
celebrated arrow- poison which the natives call Urari 
(Anglicé Ourahree) and which the Caribs—who are 
not able to pronounce the r distinctly—have cor- 
rupted into Wourali. The Macusis are the most 
skilled among the Guianese in shooting with the 
sarbacan, or blow-pipe ;—which instrument they 
call Cura (courah). The young Indian is an orphan, 
—his parents having died before Sir Robert knewhim: 
and the name which he bears among his tribe is 
Misseyarai-eng, signifying Longhair in his language 
—the eng being merely an affix for the sake of 
euphony. It is his intention to remain some time 
longer in England, for the purpose of improving 
himself; and Sir Robert Schomburgk conceives that 
he will be of great service to any missionary or other 
traveller who may have the desire of visiting his tribe. 

It will interest some of our medical readers to 
know that at the meeting of the Harveian Medical 
Society on Saturday last, Dr. C. J. Hare and J. E. 
Ericksen, Esq. were elected joint Presidents,—Dr. 
W. Stroud, Treasurer._Dr. W. Camps, Honorary 
Secretary,—and Dr. W. D. Chowne, J. G. Forbes, 
Esq. and J. C. Langmore, Esq., the Council 
for the current session. The ordinary meetings of 
this society are held on the first and third Saturdays 
in each month, from October to May inclusive, at 
its rooms in Edward Street, Portman Square—the 
chair being taken at eight o’clock. 

A library and reading room for the industrious 
classes has just been opened in the populous district 
of St. George’s-in-the-East. It has already upwards 
of 100 members;—who are admitted at the low rate 
of 1s. per quarter to the advantages of a well-selected 
library of books on useful and general literature. 
Most of the daily papers are also taken in; and it is 
the intention of the worthy founder, the Rev. W. 
Quekett, to have courses of lectures on popular sub- 
jects delivered occasionally—We may mention in 
the same paragraph that the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests have erected a gymnasium on 
the ground at the foot of Primrose-hill—which is to 
be opened to the use of the public under certain 
regulations, 

Our readers will hear with satisfaction that the list 
of honours which we doubt not awaits our dis- 
tinguished countryman Mr. Brooke in England has 
commenced with a vote of the freedom of the City 
of London to be presented to the Rajah of Sarawak 
“in testimony of the admiration and respect of 
the corporation for the eminent services which he 
has rendered to this country and to the cause of 
humanity and civilization during his residence at 
Borneo.” 

A correspondent of the Daily News mentions that 
a non-medical gentleman resident in Edinburgh has 
offered a prize of 500. for the best essay on hydro- 
phobia as it affects the human subject. The judges 
are to be three of the medical professors of Edin- 
burgh University :—with the secretary of which the 
essays are required to be lodged previous to May Ist 
in next year. 

Our able American contemporary the Literary 
World announcesas forthcoming the first publication 
of the Smithsonian Institution,—in pursuance of 
the terms of the testator’s bequest which enjoin upon 
the Regents the increase and dissemination of use- 
ful knowledge. The work which they have accord- 
ingly adopted as their earliest contribution to the 
stock of information is one containing an account 
of researches into the origin and purposes of 
the aboriginal monuments and remains of the 
Mississippi Valley,—and will embrace the details 
and results of extended surveys carried on dur- 
ing several years by Mr. E. G. Squier and Dr. 
E. H. Davies of Ohio. The labours of these gentle- 
men include the opening and thorough examination 
of more than two hundred mounds of every variety of 
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size and character, from the a » 
which examination the multitude of aoe i 
brought to light amounts, it is said to al relies 
sands. Those labours comprehend ten ae y thou. 
vast earthworks, some of them miles ™ pe Of the 
are scattered over the same region.— The nt, that 
be illustrated with several hundred wood vas ae 
and = numerous sections and plans. Sngravings 
A Spanish paper, the Cadiz Nacional of 
adistinguished literary gentleman, Adolphe oe 
has just discovered a little work from the = 
Michael Cervantes Saavedra. It jg entitles : ¢ 
Buscapie;’ and commences with the words,“ El 
graceful little work called Buscapie, when tent 
his excellent doctrine, are enclosed all the coneasiea 
and non-declared things achieved by the i _ 
Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha, js aa. 
the famed Cervantes Saavedra.” , y 
A New York paper mentions that ; 
foot in Canada for connecting Montreal a4 in 
Champlain, by a canal which, leaving the St, La " 
rence at Cannawanga, would lead through a ioe 
age over - ae of only 19 miles to St, John’, 
the present head of the steam-boat navigation of 
Lake Champlain. ae 
It is a year and a half since a correspon 
Paris [ 4th. No. 962] eloquently and po ng 
mented on the trial of M. Beauvallon for the munder 
of M. Dujarrier: appealing to the evidence produced, 
the tone of the judicial proceedings, the temper of 
the audience, and the manner in which the case was 
reported, as painfully illustrative of the low standar 
of moral responsibility recognized by the literary 
men of France. But even the disclosures of Apri 
twelvemonth yield, in what is mean and reyolti 
to the events of the more recent appearance of M, 
Beauvallon before the tribunals. The other day 
the Duell'st had to meet the accusation of perjury by 
aid of which he evaded the charge of having pursued 
the deceased with ferocity prepense—if not having, 
also, used unfair advantages. The defence was worthy 
of the offence. Letters were put in as evidence which 
no one in court admitted as genuine !—the criminals 
friend and his friend’s mistress (a married woman) 
were dragged out that their miserable liaison might be 
damaged so far as covert innuendo and unblushing 
obloquy could do it. All these infamies failed, hov- 
ever :—not so M. Beauvallon’s resources, Convicted 
of perjury (in spite of the new forgery attempted 
in its defence) the Man of Sentiment began his game: 
whimpering for mercy on the plea that he had a 
mother—“ une sainte femme”! —and sisters!—and 
joining his tearful Counsel in a heart-warm vow that, 
if he got off, he would fight no more duels !—Wel: 
the admiring audience honoured this clap-trap bya 
“mouvement prolongé’’—the judge exempted the con- 
victed thief, murderer, perjurer, and forger from the 
shame of the pillory —and the jury unanimously 
signed a petition for the mitigation of his sentence 
eight years’ imprisonment. Can literary men ané 
journalists read such things unmoved? — unmoved 
behold such a spectacle of theatrical charlatany 
in which take part the lowest and highest; those who 
influence opinion and those who guard morals? It 
is in no spirit of class-depreciation—with no intention 
of Pharisaically railing at our neighbours because of 
the hideous and degrading events which their journal 
have this year recorded—but with a protest respective 
of what is sound in our land, not what is rotten in theirs 
—of the healthy, not the sick—that we record this 
winding-up of one of the most disgraceful storie 
that ever sullied the annals of literary life. Tol 
insensible to its disgrace would almost argue that ve 
stand within the peril of possible imitation. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The LAST WEEK 
of the LECTURES on CHARACTER, with Musical Illustration, 
by Mr. J. RUSSELL, each Evening, at Eight o’clock oneens Moods) 
nd Saturday. A LECTURE on the PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
of a JET of STEAM, in reference to VENTILATION, ao 
novel and interesting experiments, by Dr. BACHHOFFNER, 
at Half-past Three. Chemical Lectures. The E! 
worked, The Working Models explained daily. The beautiful Opt 
Effects include an entirely New Series of Dissolving Views. - 


Bell and Diver with Hyde’s New Apparatus for Conv 
Persons under Water, &c. &c.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
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The History of Art by its Monuments. 

French of S.d’ Agincourt, 3 vols, Longman & Cu 
Tue work before us presentsa very considerable redue 
tion both in bulk and price of one that has been lox 
known and esteemed as the most comprehenstt 
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~ ay of Art from its decline in the fourth century 

its restoration in the sixteenth. It is a reprint of 
° lates of the Italian edition of Agincourt, with 
a translation into English condensed from the original 


0. Treuttel & Wiirtz, the publishers of the 
original edition (Paris, 1823), spared no pains in ren- 
ng it worthy of the importance of the subject 
and thé reputation of the author. They obtained 
the services of M. Dufourny, member of the Aca- 
démie des Beaux Arts, in the literary part—as well 
as the co-operation of M. Emeric David, Member 
ofthe Academy of Inscriptions, and M. L. Teuiller, 
Librarian to the Institute, in the long and arduous 
tak of the revision of the text, the verification of 
the quotations, and the classification and description 
ofthe plates. The work was not completed till nine 
years after the death of the author ;—of whom a short 
biographical account is prefixed to the first of the 
six ponderous volumes of which that edition consists. 

The plates—in number 324—are contained in 
three volumes; and form, together with the descrip- 
tion of them, the great mass and essential part of 
the work. They furnish 3335 examples, taken from 
authentic specimens, illustrative of the various phases 

h which the arts of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture passed in that important period of their 
history contained between the third and fifteenth 
centuries of our era. Among these examples are 
inserted a few specimens in each of the three arts, 
adopted from the best examples of antiquity ; 
leaving, as it appears to us, between the time of those 
monuments and the fourth century a space to be 
more completely illustrated,and suggestive of the 
possibility of carrying on the investigation beyond 
the classic period of those monuments to the very 
eatliest times for whith we conceive modern disco- 
very could now furnish materials. This should at 
least be attempted in any future edition of Agin- 
court; and we hope the English editor may soon be 
induced to take our suggestion into consideration. 

As a work of reference—as it essentially is—the 
ponderosity of the original edition was a serious in- 
convenience; and in the Italian and German editions 
this defect has been considerably modified by the 
text and description of the plates occupying less 
bulky volumes than in the former. Still, however, 
there was the necessity of having two books open at 
the same time; and thus, our English edition of Agin- 
court is superior to all its predecessors. The whole has 
been condensed into less than half the bulk of the 
original work, without reducing the size or number 
of the plates or depriving us of any essential point 
of information to be found in the foreign editions. 
This improvement has been effected by a coup de 
nétier, or sort of editorial generalship, so ingenious 
and novel that we shall enter somewhat into a de- 
tailed description, in the hope that the publishers of 
smilar works may profit by so excellent an example. 

We begin ab initio—from the very pulp; for it 
would appear that this material of the paper on which 
the plates are printed had been submitted to some 
process by which the paper has been rendered opaque 
without increasing its thickness, at the same time 
that it has imparted an agreeable tinge of cream 
colour, particularly favourable to the style of the 
engravings. By this contrivance, every leaf bears an 
impression on each face, without one interfering with 
theother; by which device alone the 328 plates (four 
more than in the original edition) occupy but 164 
leaves—that is to say, only two more than half the 
number contained in the former volumes of the plates 
alone. Added to this improvement is another which 
isa convenience in a book of reference. _ It is, that, 
with a few exceptions, the description of the plate is 
always found on the page opposite the plate itself;— 
® that, instead of having to consult another volume, 
4% in the preceding editions, or to refer to another 
page, the reader has print and description before him 
atonce. This has been effected by the insertion of 
4 single sheet of letter-press between each sheet of 
illustration, and also by the occasional use of a dif- 
ferent type toaccommodate the greater or less quantit y 
of matter. Lastly, a further reduction has been 
effected by the omission of the biographical notice of 
the author, and by a judicious condensation of the 
tstorical Treatise and Introduction,—which, except- 
ing for a few idiomatic peculiarities that savour of 
the French original, has been well executed, 





The first volume contains the Historical Treatise, | 


with the Introduction to the subject, and the seventy- 
three plates of architectural examples—occupying 
only thirty-seven leaves. The plates exhibit, by a 
great number of illustrations taken from both civil 
and religious monuments, the transitions of that art 
from one style to another through the eventful period 
contained between the fourth and sixteenth centuries. 
There are also specimens, by way of comparison rather 
than regular succession, from more ancient times.— 
The second volume contains fifty-one plates of speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s art; beginning with the Apollo 
Belvidere, and finishing with a medal of Leo the 
Tenth. It offers a variety of examples exhibiting the 
decline of that art from the excellence of the first 
sample to its lowest grade in the fourth and fifth 
centuries,—yet with less precision than its gradual rise 
to the period of the last sample; and this, perhaps, 
because in Europe, at the time of Agincourt, there 
were wanting materials for a more complete illustra- 
tion of the earlier period.—The third, and last, volume 
exhibits the phases of the art of painting through the 
same period. It begins with some examples taken 
from Greek vases, and a few of the more legitimate 
specimens of the art as found on the walls of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum. This volume is larger than 
the sum of the other two;— containing 204 plates. 
It includes samples extracted from ancient illumi- 
nated manuscripts, and a large number from pictures 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—that most 
interesting period of the art in Italy—down to the 
golden age of Leo the Tenth. 

The importance of this work, as the most complete 
history of the decline and restoration of the arts from 
the fourth to the sixteenth century, is sufficiently 
established by the fact of its having passed through 
several editions, both in Italy and Germany :—and 
its re-appearance amongst ourselves in this its English 
and in every way more commodious garb will be wel- 
comed by the artist and archeologist. It will greatly 


conduce to place the uninitiated of our countrymen 
on a par with our Continental neighbours in the sub- 
ject which it so abundantly illustrates, 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Tue dissensions in the School of Design are still 
unsettled. The Board of Trade, with a Cabinet 
Minister for its President, has had too much to do 
with the general stagnation in manufactures and in 
money to attend to the petty disputes of the masters, 
the duties of the Director, and the real necessities 
of the School. In this general neglect the new five- 
shilling piece, in every way a superior work of Art to 
anything of the kind since Simon's time, has been 
suffered to remain the mere curiosity of a collector's 
cabinet; while a plentiful stock of clumsy ill-designed 
five-shilling pieces (cart-wheels, as they are called) 
are still in circulation. It is true that the ruder coin 
answers all the purposes for which it was intended; 
but on this principle a wooden trencher or a willow- 
pattern plate is just as good for venison or roast beef 
as the best piece of porcelain or Worcestershire ware 
which the ingenuity of Messrs. Copeland & Garrett, 
or the skill of the School of Design, can produce even 
for the same money. 

But though the Board of Trade is otherwise em- 
ployed, we trust the interval has not been without 
its use in inducing the Director to assume less of a 
tea-party communion with the Masters who are under 
him, and the Masters to understand that the school 
was started “ for the teaching of design with a view 
to the improvement of those branches of manufac- 
ture which are susceptible of ornament™:—in other 
words, not to rear up artists to paint Transfigura- 
tions, Peter Martyrs, and St. Jerome's, but for the 
improvement of Candlesticks and Racing Cups— 
Door-handles and Door-knockers— Fenders and 
Fire-irons—Jewel-cases and Communion Plate— 
Table Bells and Chess-men—Tea-pots and Sugar- 
basins—Book-covers and Decanter-stoppers— Letter- 
weights and Inkstands—Silks and Lace—Carpets 
and Shawls; to unite manufacturing skill with artistic 
skill—to connect the best Art with familiar objects 
of daily use—and to accomplish better works of Art 








and part clay,” or part gutta percha:—that in this way 
the skill of the whole School, in its three classes of 
Form, Colour, and Ornament, may be directed solely 
andentirely toalterand improve our Paisley shawls, our 
Coventry ribbons, our Spitalfields silks, our Notting- 
ham and Honiton laces, our Manchester prints, our 
Axminster and Kidderminster carpets, our Worces- 
tershire and Sheffield wares, our Dunstable bonnets, 
our Belfast linen, our Chelsea china, even our Wind- 
sor chairs and our Birmingham buttons. We wish 
to see the produce of the School—not in frescoes in 
Westminster Hall or oil pictures at the Royal Aca- 
demy or British Institution, but in the shop-windows 
of every great city and town in the empire. “Our 
object,”’ said Lord Morpeth, at the last meeting of the 
Sheffield School of Design,“ is to make skilful de- 
signers, and not to turn out so many ready-made 
Raphaels and Correggios:*— and he added that 
“every one who wishes well to the trade of Sheffield 
must likewise do his best to promote and extend the 
operations of the School of Design.” 

We are reminded by the advertisement of Mr, 
Felix Summerly’s ‘ Art Manufactures,’ that Fran- 
cesco Francia was a goldsmith as well as a painter,— 
that designs for crockery are attributed to Raphael,— 
that Leonardo da Vinci invented necklaces,—and that 
Holbein designed brooches; but the advertisement 
omits to tell us that Flaxman designed tea-pots and 
coffee-pots, cream-jugs and sugar-basins, for Messrs. 
Rundell & Bridge,—and that Baily’s ‘ Eve’ was ori- 
ginally designed for the cover of a soup tureen. Nor 
should the School of Design forget that Hogarth was 
apprenticed to a silver-plate engraver, Raeburn to a 
goldsmith, Chantrey to a carver and gilder, and that 
Stothard was apprenticed in Spitalfields to learn to 
draw patterns. Great minds rise above the accidents 
of birth. Gainsborough was the son of a clothier 
—Barry of a seafaring person (a captain, it is said, 
trading between Cork and England)—Romney of a 
carpenter—Bacon of a cloth-worker—Lawrence of 
an innkeeper—Flaxman of a dealer in plaster casts 
—Blake of a hosier; whilst Bird ornamented tea- 
trays, and Jackson began life as a country tailor. 
But the School of Design, we repeat, was not esta- 
blished as a hot-bed to the Royal Academy ; nor 
should it now be metamorphosed into such. Stu- 
dents of real talent for the higher walks of Art will 
cease to work uninterruptedly for Spitalfields or 
Manchester, for Storr & Mortimer, or Jennens & 
Bettridge,—just as Stothard rose from patterns for 
silk to designs for ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ and Rogers's 
‘Italy’ —Chantrey from carving and gilding to 
modelling the bust of Scott, the statue of Watt, 
and the monument of the ‘Two Children’ at Lich- 
field —and Flaxman from multiplying casts, like 
Sarti or an Italian boy, to glorious designs for the 
* Tliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey.” 

When the School is newly modelled, we would urge 
the enlargement of the number of examples and 
the formation of an extensive library of books of 
prints. Pupils learn more from casts and prints, 
and the things themselves, than from all the lectures 
that are likely to be delivered. Lectures were of use 
before the general dissemination of books lessened 
their importance. An inattentive listener who loses 
the thread of the discourse never recovers it; while 
the reader who nods over a book may return, if he 
chooses, to the place where he first nodded. Nor are 
lectures of average excellence such everyday produc- 
tions as committees and sub-committees seem willing 
to consider. Look at the lectures of the several 
Professors of Painting at the Academy — Barry, 
Opie, Fuseli, Phillips, and Howard—how little there 
is in them! Flaxman, it is true, deserves to be 
heard upon the subject of sculpture,—and the ‘ Dis- 
courses’ of Reynolds are equally excellent with his 
pictures. How, then, in an economical school, as 
the School of Design must necessarily be, are we to 
look for lectures of importance ? The Council cannot 
afford a sufficient bribe to artists to dedicate their 
time to the composition of a lecture; and if a long 
apprenticeship to design be necessary for the forma- 
tion of objects of every-day use, surely an artist 
(unused to composition) cannot expect to leap forth 


in gold, silver, bronze, iron, porcelain, parian, wood, a lecturer because the Council consider lectures of 


papier-maché, china, glass, leather, woollen, linen, 
cotton, silk, lace, wall-paper, and other materials of 


greater consequence than they really are. 
In the new arrangements, the School at Somerset 


manufacturing use, whether in Sheffield or Britannia | House should be made the head school to which 
metal, or some new and unknown mixture: “part iron | Students are introduced who have done and can go 
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something. You may obtain good masters to teach 
good scholars; but few artists (artists in the proper 
sense of the word) will stooptothe drudgery of teaching 
the eyes and noses of the Art to boys newly breeched 
whom parental partiality or caprice has sent to the 
School to be made something or nothing of. The 
career of the students at Somerset House should be 
pretty clearly ascertained before they are admitted; 
and then it would be desirable that each should 
name the particular branch of Art for which he is 
desirous of making his designs, that the Director may 
afford him every facility for studying the best exam- 
ples in that line, witnessing with his own eyes the 
manufacturing processes in use, and ascertaining the 
expenses (a point of importance) of the several pro- 
cesses. Every manufacturer throughout the three 
kingdoms would afford to a student introduced by 
the Director all requisite means of inspection. It is 
the manufacturer's interest to improve and perfect 
his designs,— that his own market may be wider and 
the market of his competitors still narrower than it is. 
Were this done, we should cease to hear of artists 
designing for manufacturers when ignorant of the 
processes employed,—and of the additional expenses 
which “ undercuttings,” as they are called, invariably 
entail 


MURAL CHURCH PAINTINGS. 
Catherington Vicarage, Horndean, Oct. 20. 

Your correspondent who has adverted [ante, p. 
1084] to the mural paintings recently discovered in 
the parish church of Catherington, appears to be 
desirous of my further information on the subject. 
As I have never met with any records relative to its 
early history, I can only offer such remarks as are 
suggested to me by inspection of the paintings. 

Those which we can distinguish are evidently 
very beautiful in their design, and quite in accordance 
with the early Norman style of decoration. Imme- 
diately over the window in the Hyde chancel, is the 
representation of the sun with expanded wings on 
each side ; directly underneath which is seen a ship 
at anchor,—precisely resembling in its construction 
that of the ancient Britons. On the right side of 


this window appears a full-length figure, having a 


glory-piece around the head surmounted by a cross, 
It is thought that the outlines are sufficiently strong 
to discover a lamb in the right arm; which the left 
seems to me to be in the act of feeding. This painting 
shows traces of having originally been highly embel- 
lished. I was not so successful in ascertaining the 
designs of another window,—which, being too imper- 
fect to delineate satisfactorily, was covered up. I 
need scarcely observe how beautifully these paintings 
illustrate certain passages of Scripture, which will at 
once occur at least to your clerical readers. 

Catherington church is truly a venerable fabric, — 
and boasts the possession of as rich Norman arches 
asany inthekingdom. Ihope the particulars which 
I have stated may serve as an inducement to some 
of your readers to honour me with a visit—and favour 
me with their own opinions on these curious relics of 
antiquity. I am, &e., 

C. R. Butter. 


Fine Art Gosstr.—We have had our atten- 
tion called by several correspondents to the well- 
known monopoly of the Provost and Company 
of Moneyers at the Mint; a greybeard company 
carrying its institution as far back as the Henrys 
and Edwards—but, like many other things that 
are old, somewhat unsuited for the wants of 
the present day. The chief person at the Mint is 
called “The Master;” who enters into an inden- 
ture with the Crown to make the moneys according 
to certain weights and fineness therein described. 
He has, of course, many officers under him: a 
deputy master—an assay master—a weigher and 
teller—a melter—and a chief engraver. When 
the engraver has made his matrix for the coin, the 
master directs a working die to be struck; and from 
this a puncheon is made—the fertile father, if wanted, 
ofamultiplicity ofdies. A contract is then entered into 
with the moneyers, melters, and refiners,__who con- 
tract tomake the moneys for somuch per pound weight. 
All this seems a simple, suitable arrangement; but 
then, we must bear in mind that the moneyers,’who 
have a prescriptive right to coin money under the 
superintendence of the Master, are paid a per-centage 
on the amount coined,—and if the coinage in any one 








year does not amount to 500,000/. each member of 
the Company is entitled to receive 40/. But this is not 
the whole of the advantage by the Com- 
pany of Moneyers—the Provost and Senior Mo- 
neyers have houses in the Mint, and have the right 
to perpetuate their Company by taking apprentices 
at 1,000/. a-piece premium. “A nice thing to be a 
moneyer,” as our correspondent remarks—but see 
the evil of the system: the moneyers, who grow rich 
by their per-centage, will work coin only in the 
cheapest way. They cannot strike too many sove- 
reigns in a minute—for in this way their money- 
presses are less worked, and they have less to pay 
to the workmen employed. Mr. Wyon's new five- 
shilling piece—which has led to these remarks, 
is not, it appears, to come into circulation at all. 
Like a matrix, or a medal, or a pattern piece, it is to 
remain a curlosity—because it requires a little more 
time in working, and the profit of the moneyers would 
thus be reduced to only a fair per-centage. It appears 
to us that the sooner the company is abolished the 
better. It deserves to share the fate of all those 
Patent and Exclusive Rights for supplying paper 
and print which the active exertions of Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch have recently removed. Let the Master of the 
Mint be empowered to work his own coin with his 
own moneyers; and Mr. Wyon’s new five-shilling- 
piece—a work of Art—may then be struck at as 
cheap a rate as the old five-shilling-pieces—which are 
not works of Art—are now struek by the nt mo- 
nopoly ofmoneyers. Mr. Shiel (the present master) 
should look to this. He may distinguish his master- 
ship by abolishing a system reverend with rust—and 
that is all. 

We are informed that there is an error in the 
statement which has been so often made—and never 
before, so far as we know, contradicted—that on the 
arrangement for Mr. Howard's retirement from the 
active secretaryship of the Royal Academy, his 
duties were assumed gratuitously by Mr. Knight. 
If we may believe our informant, the Academy has 
since paid two salaries in respect of the same 
functions—Mr. Howard being paid for what he did 
not, and Mr. Knight for doing it. According to this 
correction, Mr. Knight’s appointment would seem to 
have had nothing provisional in it—save that the 
nominal secretaryship was allowed to remain with 
Mr. Howard. With all other functions of the office 
Mr. Knight was then and there clothed. We do 
not undertake to give this amended version with 
any voucher of our own—further than that we will 
say our informant is one who should be a good 
authority on the subject. 

The daily papers announce the death, on the 18th 
inst., of Mr. Joshua Cristall—oné of the originators 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, and for 
many years its president. His is a name that carries 
us back to the days of Girtin and the elder Barrett. 
Mr. Cristall had a fine conception of the beautiful in 
Art,—but his hand was somewhat unskilful in pro- 
ducing the fine embodiments which he formed. He 
was fond of Welsh scenery; and at one time had 
retired altogether to Wales,—that he might catch 
with greater force the exquisite realities of nature 
which he saw before him, while he peopled the 
scenes he loved so much with shepherds from Theo- 
critus and Virgil. The combination was not very 
successful; though there was still much to admire in 
the execution of certain parts, and the love for the 
beautiful which suggested the combination. Mr. 
Cristall was in his eightieth year:—and will be long 
remembered by a large circle of friends for the 
gentle and simple earnestness of his manners. 

A correspondent writes to us as follows :—“ What 
is to be done with the Marble Arch? I have heard 
neither rumour nor conjecture concerning it: but I 
presume the intention is to re-erect it somewhere or 
other. I throw out as one suggestion for the purpose, 
that it might be removed to the extremity of the 
Park, and made the entrance into the inclosure im- 
mediately facing the Horse Guards. Here it would 
form an important architectural approach to the 
parade; and show admirably well as an object from 
the inclosed grounds—in which direction it would be 
seen with the sun upon its west front. Such a public 
entrance would be far more suitable to a park in a 
town than the present toy-like cottage lodge; which, 
so placed, is entirely out of character with the locality. 
I should even recommend some little addition to the 





“Arch,” in order to render it more j vee 
independent piece of pee Awana Ent es a 
the stylobate for a short distance on each side, maf 
placing votive memorial statues on it. me, : 
such a situation, would certainly not be thrown > 
because they could be viewed infinitely omar 
vantageously than anything of the kind that 4 
now have.—This last remark leads me to anoth - 
that a prodigious quantity of decoration i ie 
bestowed to little or no purpose on the river fro t 
the Palace of Westminster; because so far fron 
telling in any way—or so much as producin 
corresponding effect of general richness_it < ae 
gether lost in the building itself, and can show onl 
in fully detailed elevations—should such ever be n 
lished. On the contrary, where liberal pen 
not only would have been perfectly in character but 
would have fully exhibited itself—I mean in the 
facade of the British Museum, which has a due south 
aspect—it is most strangely omitted. This is a proof, 
if any were needed, that no systematic ‘ 
ment is observed with regard to our national public 
edifices, How they are managed, or who is respon- 
sible for their management, no one seems to know: 
which would not perhaps be the case were it not 
also that no one seems to care—notwithstanding that 
we now profess to interest ourselves so much in the 
advance of Art.” 

The picture, by Mr. Allom, commemorative of 
the presentation, at Windsor Castle, of an addres 
from the Corporation of London to His Maijesty the 
King of the French, is now finished,—and has been 
presented, through the Lord Mayor, to the City 
corporation. The picture has been placed in the 
Mansion House provisionally, until a committee 
shall decide on the scene of its permanent location, 

Considerable anxiety is expressed in architectural 
circles about the fate of the late Mr. Cottingham’ 
well-known collection of architectural casts and 
ornamental examples of the middle ages. Mr. 
Cottingham has left a son—an architect also—and 
who inherits it is said a considerable share of his 
father’s talent: but the collection, it may so happen, 
may be ordered for sale by the will of the deceased 
or the pleasure of his representatives,—and in that case 
either the British Museum or the School of Design 
should be made the repository by Government of s 
important a collection of well-made and well-selected 
examples. The difficulty of forming a collection 
equally valuable can only be imagined by those who 
collect and endeavour to complete a collection of 
any kind. Should the hammer be appointed to 
decide its fate, we shall take another opportunity of 
recommending its importance to the notice of Gover 
ment. 

A second statue by Gibson of the statesman 
Huskisson has been recently erected in Liverpool 
the site being Canning Place. It is of bronze, and 
nine feet in height. It is spoken of as a very fine 
work.—While on the subject of Art in the provinces 
we may mention an announcement which we find 
in the Manchester papers,—and which we recommend 
to the notice of our similar metropolitan bodies. The 
Council of the Royal Institution in that town have 
advertised their intention of opening an evening 
Exhibition of the works of modern artists; the charge 
for admission to which is fixed, with a view to wider 
popular extension of the benefit, at the small sum of 
twopence. ; 

In Venice, the Academy of Arts and Sciences has 
resolved to commemorate the assembling of the 
Italian and other Scienziati within its walls by the 
erection of a Pantheon in which will be placed the 
busts of all the eminent men of the Venetian pro- 
vinces from the most remote period. . 

Among Fine Art Exhibitions in Paris, we may 
mention that the Museum of Antiquities from 
Nineveh was opened to the public, at the Louvre, 
Sunday last :—and that a collection of sixty copies 
from Raphael's pictures by the MM. Balze— with 
few copies after Michael Angelo added —has beet 
opened at the Pantheon under the direction of the 
Government. ' . 

“That the esthetic movement in Paris,” wntes 
a correspondent, “has, perhaps, been as much under 
rated as that in Germany has been over-p' 4 
an idea which returns unbidden ‘ whene’er,’ a8 27. 
Watts sings, ‘1 take my walks abroad.’ Besides 
the yearly brightening of the grand architectun 
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features is capital, in the form of rich new street- 
fare ne widening of thoroughfares, &c., (to say 
“<¢ of the completion of the Hotel de Ville, 
robably, the grandest municipal building in 
pals there is much of what may be called 
i > ‘decoration going on which deserves notice. 
os was, for instance, when—were the place dif- 


ferent enthusiastic chapters would have been written 


on the paintings in the portal of Saint Germain 
Auxerrois, recently thrown open to the public, — 
and about the new chapels in the Church of St, 
Méy. I found myself the other day, while looking 
at these, recalling the best works of the young artists 
of Munich, with no impression of oppressive supe- 
rority on the part of the latter. The colouring of the 
new French frescoes is, perhaps, generally feebler ; 
the design as good; the amount of spirituality of ex- 

ion too nice a point to be decided by a word 
anda blow.’ The connoisseurs of one capital might 
charge the artists of the other with mistaking stu- 
pidity for quietism,—while, vice versd, these might 
accuse those of verging towards the theatrical even 
when “at prayers:” it being recollected by thinkers 
belonging to neither country that the whole school 
is one of tradition and reminiscence,—and that the 
comparative orthodoxy of nimbo set against nimbo is 
of small importance when brought into competition 
with the exhibition of one original lofty thought 
suited to the religion of the times we live in,—such, 
for instance, as some of us find in the ‘ Christus 
Consolator’ of Ary Scheffer. Leaving these delicate 
questions, every one must be glad to see the work of 
restoration so busily carried on as it is at present in 
Paris Notre Dame has been taken in hand, since I 
vas last here, in a manner to content that energetic 
leader for ancient architecture—M. Victor Hugo. 
The restoration of the fagade, and the replacing of 
all the rotten stonework by fresh new masonry and 
carvings, seem conscientiously and thoroughly exe- 
cuted. Much is it to be desired that the interior of 
the choir should be brought back to something like its 
original form;—but I fear this is too arduous a task 
to be undertaken at present.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


WRIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES, PRINCESS’S CON- 
CERT ROUMS, MONDAY, October 25, and every Monday. A 
Subscriber of 2/. 2s. is entitled to an admission for himself and 
lady any Six Nights during the Season. Single Tickets, 7s. each. 
Weippert’s Palace Band as usual, conducted by himself. M.C, 
Mr. Corrie. The Refreshments by Alfred Weippert, from Gunter’s, 
Commence at Half-past Ten. Tickets and programmes at 21, Soho- 
square. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS for ONE 
WONTH ONLY.—SEVENTH NIGHT of the SWISS QUAD- 
RILLE.—A Solo by M. L’ Anglois ; a Solo by M. Collinet.—M. Jullien 
bas the honour to announce that in order to provide increased ac- 

n to his visitors, he has caused two additional apartments 
to be fitted up and added to the p de. The P for to- 
morrow, MONDAY, October 25, will include Herold's Overture to 
‘Le Pré aux Clercs’; a Solo on the Contra-Basso, M. L’Anglois; a 
Solo by M. Collinet; the National Swiss Song by Miss Doiby; a 
Grand Fantasia from ‘ La Figlia dei Reggimento,’ with Solos by Herr 

i . Lazarus, M. Barrett, and M. Bauman. Beethoven's 
Sympiony in A. The New Rhine Polka; and, for the Seventh time, 
M.Jullien’s New Swiss Quadrille. 

pobenens commences at Eight o’clock. Prices of Admission as 

us 





Music in Paris. 

October. 
Wuen I wrote from this capital a twelvemonth ago 
[4th. No, 994], certain matters seemed to stand in 
apredicament as unpromising as the most severe of 
opera-haters could desire. ‘Time, however, has put 
new slides into the magic lantern. New measures are 
i progress—_new prospects opening, such as justify 
all whose notion is that, with the public of Paris 
and London at least, nothing essentially bad can 
for any long period be foisted on the world as 
ing precious. Since the departure of M. 
Pillet as manager and of Madame Stoltz as prima 
dma from the Académie Royale, active means have 
been taken to restore that theatre to something like 
told completeness. ‘The house has been decorated 
aew:—but I hope that the pictorial is not a 
type of the musical regeneration to be expected 
thereinsince, I apprehend, it now deserves the un- 
taviable distinction of being the most tasteless and 
mneffective theatrical interior of its size in Europe. 
The ceiling is lurid with leaden clouds and distracted 
mith ill-drawn figures—reminding one in truth of a 
guaxzetio di rane” (to apply more appropriately 
churchwarden criticism upon Correggio’s Parma 
Cupola), the fronts of the boxes are heavy with coarsely 
Painted duetts of cherubim among festoons of flowers 





on a gold ground : the linings are of the same, a cold 
Quakerish grey. Such are the points—no, rather 
the ponderosities—of the renewed salle: which—at 
least to my “ perfidious” English eye—seems spoiled 
beyond cure for another seven years to come. If so 
ugly in its bloom of freshness, what will it look like 
when the wear and tear of dowagerism shall begin 
to show? 

Everyone gifted with that most unacceptable of all 
possessions, a long memory, must smile on looking 
over the list of the corps already collected at the 
Académie,as he recollects how season after season Paris 
was deluded by complaints of “the impossibility of 
finding suitable artists"—of “insuperable difficulties,” 
—and the like ingenious subterfuges, by which for a 
time managers not only pacify easy-going souls, but 
absolutely win sympathy and support. There may 
be nothing, it is true, first-rate in the froupe as it 
stands—Pastas do not hang on every bough, nor is a 
fresh Duprez to be found more than once in ten years : 
but,as Miss Edgeworth says in one of her tales, “ Good- 
will is as good as Aladdin’s lamp”,—and the com- 
pany is once more adequate to the careful and com- 
plete execution of grand operas. Two young ladies, 
Madlle. Dameron and Mdlle. Mas:on, belong to the 
order of thoroughly trained singers which I find peculiar 
to the classes of the Conservatoire (how far superior in 
this to our own Academy!) The latter, too, is said to 
show power and promiseas an actress in arduous tragic 
parts. Ere this is printed, Miss Birch may possibly have 
come to judgment: while Madame Van Gelder, en- 
gaged, it is said, at Signor Verdi’s instance, is kept in 
reserve for Signor Verdi’s opera, Besides these, there 
are Mdlle. Nau, Madame Hebert-Massy, and other 
ladies, mentioned as forthcoming. M. Poultier, the 
tenor so much talked of some years since, is re- 
engaged. M. Alizard, too, has come back again. 
There is, in short, an appearance of liberality and 
competence, which the audience must feel doubly 
by contrast,—and, what is more to the purpose, which 
must administer encouragement to the composer. 

The Académie also manifests a corresponding 
activity in the presentment of the old repertory of 
operas, and the means taken to enlarge it. Not 
daunted by the long-drawn “ yea and nay” of M. 
Meyerbeer,—who, naturally enough, may be waiting 
to see “ how the wind blows” ere he commits himself 
by producing a third work,—not desirous of luring 
Rossini into producing another “ noble pasticcio,”— 
and I suppose unable, to tempt Mendelssohn into 
venturing his never-to-be-forgotten ‘‘Tempest’ on the 
French stage—-MM. Duponchel and Roqueplan 
appear to be doing all that is in their power. They have 
induced M. Halévy (whose position with regard to 
the public is changed by his uncontested success with 
‘Les Mousquetaires’) to reconsider and strengthen 
his ‘Charles VI."—they have commissioned him to 
provide them with one new five-act opera, and M. 
Auber to give them another. M. Grisar, too, is said 
to have received a commission to write one of those 
lighter two-act pieces given at the Académie on even- 
ings when the ballet is to be the chief attraction. 
Then, the management is about immediately to 
produce a transformation of ‘ I Lombardi,’ sanctioned 
and really superintended by Signor Verdi himself. 
Ofthe best of these translations the best thing that can 
be said is that it is less good than an original work. 
But, since Signor Verdi is the composer in vogue just 
now-—and as, therefore, we held it wise in Mr. Lumley 
to give him a trial in London—so, also, may this mea- 
sure on the part of the French management be re- 
cognized as warrantable, if not discreet. The result 
remains te be proved.—I was amused, by the way,— 
remembering past “ diplomatic notes” on the quarrel, 
published in the Atheneum, (ante, pp. 24, 51, &c.J— 
to read, a fortnight since, in the Milan journals, most 
sarcastic comments on the stupidity of our own and 
French audiences in not falling down and worship- 
ping the idol of the hour: couched in all the worn-out 
phraseology about “new style,” want of artistic capa- 
city and artistic faith, &e—which may be as skilfully 
brought forward in defence of charlatanry as in the 
encouragement of reverence.— Meanwhile, the Thédtre 
Ventadour is at present giving—neither * Ernani,’ nor 
* Nabucco,’ nor ‘I due Foscari,* nor ‘I Masnadieri,’ 
of doleful memory,—but ‘ Don Giovanni!’ So that, 
as yet, the Parisians, like the Londoners, must net be 
accused of having reached that high civilization at 
which, “for the sake of company,”—as the homely 





adage hath it~men “ welcome trumpery.” We had 
astrong instance of this in the Concert for the Artists’ 
Pension Fund given the other evening at the Grand 
Opéra; at which Mdlle. Alboni’ sang four times, 
with triumphant success. It was not merely her 
voice, her method, and her grand expression which 
were noticed by the connoisseurs. These had their 
full share ;—but so had the duetts from ‘ Semiramide,” 
and ‘I! Barbiere,* and the rondo from ‘L’ Italiana.’ 
The songstress was rapturously received (how rap- 
turously I will not attempt to tell, lest I should 
seem to fall into the exaggerated strain of newspaper 
panegyric); but amid the cries and bouquets might 
ever and anon be heard the exclamation “ Quelle 
musique!” If these were cries of affectation, it was 
affectation apeing virtue and good taste,—and, there- 
fore, of a certain favour and prettiness. 

Matters are mending, too, at the Opéra Comique. 
Since I was last here, the troupe has been reinforced 
from the Conservatoire ; two very meritorious ladies, 
Mdlle. Grimm and Mdlle. Lemercier having been 
added thereto,—and the general style of performance 
being once more even and careful. Every lover of 
what is graceful and elegant in these days of over- 
wrought effect will be glad that M. Reber should 
be tried as an opera-writer. The management, too, I 
am told, is determined to have a success with the 
work in preparation by MM. Scribe and Auber:— 
which is to be produced with wondrous care and 
splendour. I do not see, however, how it will replace 
one artist about to leave the theatre—I mean M. 
Roger; and I wish that that admirable singer may 
find his resolution to transform himself into an 
Italian tenore succeed,—since, at all events, there is 
an honourable ambition in attempt. But he will 
never command any public more completely than 
the one he is about to bid farewell to.— With regard 
to the third musical theatre so long talked of, it is 
now promised to open shortly. Further than this, 
no one seems to know—I may add, to care—very 
much about it. 

The papers, I perceive, are talking of new concert- 
rooms to be built in different parts of the city,—not 
before they are wanted, which would argue some 
movement in a branch of music curiously neglected by 
a people so fond of boasting of their taste and science. 
The other evening I heard vespers sung in the grand 
old Church of Saint Germain |’ Auxerrois, with a choir 
more firm, powerful and steady than any which was 
to be heard there ten yearsago. Perhaps, therefore, I 
am warranted in fancying some progress to have been 
made jn the general style of choral execution. But 
every year’s visit to the Continent strengthens the 
complacent assurance that in most musical matters 
we have taken “a start,” such as, if improved, may 
make our city, not in right of money merely, but 
in right of artists and audiences, too, the first musical 
capital in Europe ere another ten years be passed 
over! 





Drury Lane.—Promenade Concerts.—To judge 
from the present aspect of Drury Lane Theatre, there 
might be no such things as a commercial panic— 
cholera on its way—the Sonderbund in Switzerland— 
the Austrians in Italy,—no words or thoughts of fear, 
in short, either at home or abroad, to restrict the desire 
for or the means of enjoyment. We never recollect 
the Promenade Concerts so crowded nor theiraudience 
so silent and attentive. This is only as it should 
be: since never before has M. Jullien assembled so 
brilliant and powerful an orchestra—good earnest 
for his operas !—Then, ‘ The Swiss Quadrille’ is full 
of ingenious and piquant effects, executed with the 
utmost precision—framed by a prologue and epilogue 
each almost as long as a picturesque overture, and 
as skilfully contrived as many a composition which 
has recently laid claim to classical honours. 

___CCC 

Haymarket.—Last Saturday, a farce in one act, 
by Mr. Morton, was produced, under the title of 
‘Who's my Husband? A smuggler, Capt. Jones 
(Mr. Howe), immediately after his marriage under 
the assumed name of Mr. Smith Thompson, being 
obliged to fly from the Custom House officers, 
leaves his bride ignorant of “who's her husband,” 
She had, however, found letters addressed to him 
under various names. The circumstances were 
known, too, to a Lieut. Tootles ; but the latter gentle- 
man died without betraying his friend’s secret. 
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leaving to the lady by his will a small ‘monthly. pit- ) Vivian throws him into such confusion and perplexity 


tance. This Daniel Tootles (Mr. Keeley), the testa- 
tor’s son, has to pay at the stated periods. On these 
occasions he is, of course, pestered by the solicitations 
of Mrs. Thompson to inform her “who's her hus- 
band”; and truly, but unsatisfactorily, denies all 
knowledge of the person orname. The young man, 
who is a doctor's assistant, is on the point of marriage 
to his master’s daughter, Sophonisha Mull (Mrs. 
Buckingham); which lady becomes jealous of his 
frequent visits to the fair legatee,—and is strength- 
ened in her suspicions by an insinuating laundress, 
Sally Starch (Mrs. Humby), who has been bribed by 
a rival of Tootles to hinder the match. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Thompson, having determined on haunting Tootles, 
meets him just as he is proceeding to be married; 
and interrupts the party at the church door—where 
she leads the bride and her father to suppose that 
the bridegroom is already a husband. Ultimately, 
Capt. Jones, having received a free pardon, appears 
and claims his wife. With the exception of Mr. 
Keeley’s part, the farce might have been better acted, 
The movement of the piece was at first tediously 
“slow”; but as it progressed, the fun became “ fast 
and furious”—and it was announced by Mr. Keeley 
for repetition with great applause. 

On Wednesday, the new play entitled ‘The Heart 
and the World,’ by Mr. Westland Marston, was 
produced. This drama follows up the principle 
which may be said to have been asserted in the same 
author’s tragedy of ‘The Patrician’s Daughter’— 
namely, that the heroic or poetic may be as readily 
discerned at the domestic hearth as on the battle-field 
or the billow. ‘The costume of the present day is, 
on the present occasion, however, discarded for that 
of a more picturesque period—one hovering, we 
believe, between the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George the First. In many important points, this 
play is an improvement on its author's earlier per- 
formance. The scenes are more cunningly digested, 
the action is more carefully evolved, and the dialogue 
is more dramatically rendered. The heroine of the 
drama is one Florence Delmar( Miss H. Faucit),a noble 
girl, who by the death of her father and the exigencies 
of a lawsuit has, with her mother, been reduced to 
poverty, and compelled to work for a milliner. In 
such service she had embroidered a ruffle for the Lady 
Laura Hallerton (Miss Julia Bennett); by whom, 
for old acquaintance sake, she is especially patronized 
—and finally invited to the country seat of her 
brother. These circumstances are explained in the 
opening scene. In the next we are introduced to 
the mother and daughter and to a cousin Walter,— 
from whom we learn that Florence had, in her more 
prosperous days, been affianced to Vivian Temple (Mr. 
Creswick). The lover—on whom the gifts of fortune 
have suddenly fallen while the prospects of Florence 
have been darkening—has not as yet come forward 
in the season of the latter’s adversity. Florence, 
nevertheless, believes in his fidelity, despite ap- 
pearances; and ere long her faith is justified by the 
receipt of a letter explaining the occasion of his 
seeming neglect. The lovers are, accordingly, secretly 
affianced.—But true as is Temple's love, its stability 
has to encounter peril. Sir George Hallerton (Mr. 
Brindal), his friend, having ruined himself, deter- 
mines to repair his fortunes at Vivian's cost by 
promoting the marriage of the latter with Laura, 
his sister. The lady’s power of captivation is great 
—and on this the wily baronet depends. The 
second act shows all the parties at Sir George’s 
country seat. Temple and Florence have an inter- 
view, which is broken in upon by their titled guests; 
and Laura there exerts her fascinations upon Temple 
with decided effect. Thornton (Mr. Howe), an ac- 
quaintance of Temple’s, attracted meanwhile by the 
charms of Florence, is mortified hy the repulse which 
he experiences. One Osborne (Mr. Wigan) sym- 
pathizes with Thornton's disappointment; and they 
together take revenge by taunting Temple with his 
love for a sempstress— Sir George, of course, enforcing 
their view. The act concludes with a sustained scene; 
in which, after some very poetical discoursing between 
Laura and Florence, the former again tries the influ- 
ence of her charmson Temple. The theme of the dis- 
course is very elegantly conceived. Laura having been 
sculptured as Dido, the conversation takes place in 
the presence of the statue. Just as it is attaining to 
a climax, Florence enters; and by familiarly addressing 








as to suggest doubts in Florence’s mind as to the 
validity of their secret covenant of love.—In the 
third act, Florence has fallen into a snare laid for 
her by Thornton; having copied for him, for a 
friendly purpose, a letter from a novel, which reads 
like an avowal of love to himself. Temple has 
likewise succumbed to the arts of Sir George, and 
involved himself virtually in the toils. Florence, 
perceiving the change in his manner, accuses him, 
in some beautifully-written speeches, of moral in- 
constancy. This is one of the great scenes of the 
play; and it was powerfully sustained by both Miss 
Faucit and Mr. Creswick. 

But now it is that Laura’s better nature comes to 
the aid of Florence. Having gained a triumph for 
her beauty, she rallies the nobility of her heart— 
remonstrates with her brother on the wickedness of 
their proceedings—and determines to atone to Flo- 
rence. But matters take a newturn. The character 
of Florence has been brought, meantime, into suspi- 
cion by the conduct of Thornton and Osborne. The 





repentant Temple gets involved in a duel on her 
account—the issue of which clears the lady’s fame. | 
Fortified with documents extorted from the crest- 
fallen and repentant calumniator, he ventures again 
into the presence of the noble-minded Florence. A | 
general reconciliation takes place—and the play ends 
with the formal statement of its moral—thus: 

There ’s no faith expressed 
By bard, but seeks for home the human breast. 
’Tis in the heart the loveliest shapes Ideal 
Demand their shrine. The good man makes them Real— 
Does deeds with Poetry’s bright impulse rife, 
And makes the Dreams of Fancy—Truths of Life. 

The play was, with the exception of Miss Faucit, 
little indebted for its success to the performers. The 
heroine’s trusting confidence—her abstraction—her 
returning consciousness on receipt of her lover’s letter 
—in the first act, were interpreted with extraordi- 
nary beauty. The second act suffered somewhat 
from Miss Faucit’s part not being sufficiently pro- 
minent—and the other leading actors not fully un- 
derstanding the fine significance of theirs; and the 
play languished for the same reasons—until the great 
scene that concludes the third act carried the house 
triumphantly on its tide of passion, A brief col- 
loquy in the fourth act—in which Florence accepts 
her cousin Walter for a friend, though not a lover, 
—was exquisitely rendered by the lady; and the 
speech marking the difference between friends and 
lovers was finely delivered. The interview be- 
tween Florence and Laura, with which the act con- 
cludes, was, from the incompetency of Miss Julia 
Bennett to her part, less successful.—Happily, the 
closing effect of the last act was wholly confided to 
the heroine. Here, Florence, overhearing Temple's 
repentance, in the fulness of her feelings rushes for- 
ward to utter her forgiveness. The effect on the 
house was electrical, and brought down the curtain 
with universal applause.—The inconstant and vacil- 
lating Temple is a character not suited to Mr. Cres- 
wick’s hard style of acting; a style inflexible though 
transitive—capable only of violent contrasts—alter- 
nations of the frigid and the vehement.._We have 
already hinted at the shortcomings of Miss Bennett. 
Unfortunately, the very touching and elaborate scene 
in the second act, before the statue of Dido, depended 
on her; and from the evident impossibility of her 
rising to the idea, it proved a failure. Neither was 
the stage business always happy,—room being fre- 
quently not given where required. This was the 
case, for instance, with the groupings in the rural 
walks of Sir George Hallerton’s country seat. The 
different parties, instead of being distinguished, were 
all so huddled together that the tale designed to be 
told by pantomimic action could not be indicated. 
Underacted as was, with the great exception named, 
the entire play, there were two instances which no 
taste could tolerate. Mr. Brindal, in Sir George, was | 
insufferable; and Mr. H. Vandenhoff, as Walter Ash- 
brooke, evidently unequal to the delivery of blank 
verse. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, this 
elegant drama could not fail of success. The fine 
poetry which it contains commanded applause ;—and 
the acting of Miss Faucit in its leading part is in 
itself a thing not to be missed. Every line of the 
poetry in her mouth told with an audience evidently 
very sensitive to its beauty. The prominent faults 
of the play are a too great subjectivity in the mo- 


| 








| manent. 


tives, dialogue and characters, an an Occasions) j 
defect of continuity in constrnctien. ‘te action j 
so subtle a kind, that it demands performers ae 
perception and polished manners adequately to “ 
out the dramatic idea. The French Se 
supply an appropriate éroupe ; but the i 
deficient of real artists, that we know of no e 
company capable of enacting such a drama with the 
requisite grace. 


Lyceum.—This theatre, re-embellj 
furnished, was re-opened on Sentay, esa the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, If 
decoration and an illuminated interior could hay 
compensated for the want of good pieces, their 9 4 
ing display would have demanded unqualified eon 
gratulation. The old aspect of the house has been 
entirely changed. The awkward balcony has been 
replaced by a handsome and convenient dress-circle 
—the front of the boxes being profusely ornamented 
with apparently porcelain cupids, medallions, vases, 
and flowers, delicate of hue and well harmonized jn 
tone and effect. The ceiling, from which the central 
chandelier has been removed, is finely painted ; and 
the house is lighted by a number of smaller chandeliers 
suspended round the boxes. Of these a portion haye 
festoons of crimson damask and curtains of white 
embroidered muslin. Notwithstanding the general 
beauty of the coup-d’cil, it was impossible, however 
to escape an impression that the charm is not per. 

We fear that the gas will soon tarnish the 
purity of what now looks so chaste and clean. There 
is a superb new drop-scene, painted by Mr. Beverly, 

The season commenced with two translated 
dramas; one from ‘La Bouquetiére’ and the other 
from the farce of ‘ Les Mousquetaires.’ This is not 
as it should be:—if we are to have an 
vaudevill. theatre, let us have it illustrated by 
English talent. Neither of the present impor. 
tations is of much merit. The first, entitled ‘The 
Pride of the Market,’ illustrates the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth:—the scene is laid at Paris and 
Versailles. A certain Marquis de Volange (Mr. Leigh 
Murray) carries off from her market stall one Marton 
(Madame Vestris), and has her conveyed blind-fold to 
his hotel. The market women rise en masse against 
the outrage; and seek an audience of the king—who 
condemns the offender either to marry the girl or be 
confined in the Bastile. Marton has a jealous lover, a 
baker, Isidore Farine (Mr. Buckstone)—to whom, 
though a sot, she is warmly attached. To punish 
him for his suspicions and sottishness, she affects to 
accept the Marquis’s hand ; but uses the opportunity 
thus afforded only for the purpose of obtaining his con- 
sent to the union of Mademoiselle de Volange (Miss H. 
Gilbert) with the Chevalier de Bellerive (Mr. Par- 
selle). This plot is manifestly too slight for three 
acts. It was eked out by a bourgeois danse in sabols 
The performance was excellent. Mr. Buckstone ex- 
erted himself with much humorous effect; Madame 
Vestris affected to look as charming as ever—and 
almost succeeded; Mr. Leigh Murray played with 
an agreeable dash,—and Miss Gilbert with an amiable 
simplicity. Notwithstanding all, however, the drama 
was rather endured than enjoyed.—The second “new 
farce,” called ‘ Light Dragoons,’ should have been 
called the Heavy Artillery. Mr. Charles Mathews was 
one of the heroes (for there are two), and Mr, Roxby 
the other. They both commence with intentions 
suicide and conclude with marriage. More detail 
of the plot is needless; as, from the dissatisfaction 
excited, this no-novelty, so unskilfully adapted, mus 
be speedily withdrawn. 


the performance of Colman’s lively comedy of ‘The 
Jealous Wife.’ The part of Mrs. Oakley is oned 


| Mrs. Warner's great assumptions; and she perf 
| it on this occasion with uncommon spirit and effect. 


The play was generally supported in a s 
manner;—and one character, that of Major Oakley 
(Mr. Cooke), with so much merit as to entitle the 
actor to the honour of a call. The mise en si 
was, as usual, excellent. A theatre thus conducted 
is a boon to the neighbourhood. 


coming winter season are beginning to appeal. 
Sacred Harmonic Society, we perceive, will recom 
Mence its operations carly next month with § 
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bs of the ‘ Elijah, —which,work is to be 
aut the same time, under its composer's 
nin the Riding School at Vienna. We ob- 
too, with pleasure, the attempt made by the 
ay of the Sacred Harmonic Society to raise 
the character of their choral forces, by opening what 
be called a branch establishment in “ The 
toes Choir Association,”"—in other words, a course 
of singing classes under the conduct of Messrs. 
and Perry. This is one step in the right 
‘on: but the Society has many more to a 
reconsideration and revision of its orchestra 
—< ee number: and this includes the educa- 
tion of leader and conductor. _ : ae? 

We believe the Londoners will, during this winter, 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the 
music of M. Berlioz. The contract of that gentle- 
pan with M. Jullien is said to include four grand 
concerts, consisting of his compositions.— While on 
the subject of M. Berlioz and orchestral music—see- 
ing that “ every little helps,” and that novelties are 
very scarce—Wwe may call the attention of those whom 
it may concern toa notice, in La Gazette Musicale, 
by the above-mentioned conductor and composer, of 
a Symphony given last winter by M. Nicolai, the head 
of the principal Vienna orchestras—which M. Berlioz 
heard and commends as a work written in the true 
symphonic style. We are aware, and have often 
lamented, that English audiences are fastidious and 
little patient with regard to novelties in this order of 
composition :—but the matter may be worth inquir- 
ing into. 

"This year is marked by many losses in the musical 

ion. To those already recorded at home, we 
have to add the names of Mr. Powell, well known as 
aclarinet player in our orchestras, and of Mr. H. J. 
Banister. The latter will be missed as a sound musi- 
cian, a delicate violoncellist, and a sensible man used 
to think upon, as well as to exercise, his art—Mr. 
Rooke, too, whose * Amilie’ was the one successful 
opera of Mr. Macready’s Covent Garden manage- 
ment, has recently died, Had our young men 
more—may we not say, worthier?—ambition, we 
should not have so seldom to record the appearance of 
aay qualified to fill the void made by these departures. 

The brotherhood of chamber-musicians will hear 
with pleasure that Dr. Mendelssohn has just com- 
pleted two new violin Quartetts.—We are told, too, 
the other day, that his ‘ Lauda Sion,’—written for last 
war's Féte Dieu at Liége, [ Athen., No. 973]—may, 
possibly, be shortly published, with English words, Of 
course, performance of it will not be long in following. 

A correspondent, last week, strung together the 
titles of sundry recent Italian operas. We appre- 
hend that something of a similar list could be made 
upfrom the German papers. Another correspondent 
who was present at the first performance of ‘Conradin, 
by M. Hiller, at Dresden, describes it as “a work of 
eonsiderable merit: in places beautifully conceived, 
but written with too severe a disregard of the general 
public,” Another new work, to be given at Dres- 
den, is by M. Schmidt; and at the Theater an 
der Wien, Vienna, is to be produced ‘The Pretty 
Girl of the Village,’ by M. Suppé,—the maestro 
presiding over its orchestra. The ‘ Prince Eugene’ 
of Becker is named as another of the good German 
works of the past season. The two operas, written 
by our townsman M. Benedict, for Drury Lane, 
sem making way abroad, if we are to judge from 
report. Meanwhile, Herr Wagner's ‘ Rienzi’ is to 
open the winter campaign at Berlin; where, at this 
moment, writes our friend in Germany, “Jenny Lind 
is driving people mad—for the third time.” We 
were, not long ago, hearing much in praise of a new 

jan composer (whose nameis not to be ventured 
upon as a matter of hearsay), for some years resident 
in Piedmont, who has given recently an opera at 
Prague with such success that he has been invited to 
remain in that city as kapellmeister. Should there 
te really anything more in the tale than one of those 
local triumphs which lead to nothing, we shall pre- 
sently have “chapter and verse” regarding this 
new star. The censorship at Vienna has laid an in- 
terdict on the production of the tragedy of * Struen- 
se,’ which was to be given there for the sake of M. 
Meyerbeer’s musie. This composer seems, just now, 
i an uneasy position—as if he had reached that 
Point in his career at which it is dangerous to stand 
sill, but dificult to go forward, An author pays too 


dear a price for the execution of his works if his 
hesitation or exigence in that matter confine them 
to his portfolio too long—for there is such a thing as 
a public worn out with expectation, until it becomes 
petulant, not to say unjust, when the novelty so care- 
fully nursed is at last laid before it. 

In addition to the musical news from Paris fur- 
nished by our correspondent, we ought to mention 
that the French critics speak of Madame Castellan as 
having succeeded, on her début at the Italian Opera, 
in the part of Lucia,—the state of Madame Persiani's 
voice being such as to satisfy the dilettante world 
that the assistant prima donna was not summoned a 
season too soon,—It is said, too, among “ the profes- 
sion” there that Madame Viardot Garcia will join the 
corps at Covent Garden next season. Once for all, 
however, let the reader be reminded that to record 
rumours does not mean to guarantee them. Thus, 
though the foreign journals announce the brilliant 
success of ‘ I] Corsaro’ of Nini, at Turin, and the 
splendid figure, beautiful voice, and excellent method 
of the tenor Signor Dobrski—who made his début in 
that opera—we merely accept for facts their raptures, 
and the foreign name of the artist (the latter another 
illustration of the strange poverty of Italy) and tran- 
quilly wait for a confirmation of the praise.—A mo- 
nument to Malibran is about to be erected in the 
Theatre Della Scala at Milan. 








MISCELLANEA 

The Westminster Hall Exhibition —Oct. 22.—This 
Exhibition has closed. Parliament voted a sum of 
money for prizes: but the Commissioners did not 
adhere to their text, and reward the several classes 
which they invited to compete,—all but one class, 
that of large figures, being excluded. More than 
this: in previous competitions, the money taken at 
the doors was devoted to additional prizes,—so that 
Justice (a goddess who ought to be blind) might 
have wider scope for her efforts. This year, the god- 
dess has evidently had one eye open; for the door 
money has been appropriated, under the plea of 
poverty, (see last Report) to purchase the pictures 
which have been selected for the New Houses of Par- 
liament. The artists have thus been made to furnish 
out of their own pockets the means employed by 
“this great country” for “taking advantage of so 
happy an opportunity of patronizing British Art!” 
The money expended in the production of the un- 
rewarded works of acknowledged talent must have 
exceeded manyfold the amount voted by Parliament; 
—and yet the officials could not let the Exhibition 
shillings alone. Because the national finances are 
low, the poor-box itself, forsooth, must be robbed ! 

A VisITor. 

The Betrothed of Robert Emmett.—A Roman cor- 
respondent of Freeman’s Journal makes the fol- 
lowing communication to that paper:—which we 
give as we find it, because it affects a very popular 
and touching anecdote endeared to the people both 
by tale and song. But we must state that we shall 
require better authority than that of the corre- 
spondent in question to overturn the old and favou- 
rite tradition :—“ Miss Curran, daughter of one of 


| Bvo. 78. 64. cloth, 

A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of the 
| UNIVERSITY of DUBLIN, with some Account of its 
} present Condition, and ]lints for Improvement. 

DENIS CAULFIELD HERON, A.B. 
Vith a View of New Square. 
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ublin: mes MG , 21, D'VOher-st ; W. 8. 
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1 vol. 8vo, 9, 

ELECTIONS from the WORKS of LORD 
kh? BACON, embracing those portions read for the Logical Prize 
of the Michaelmas Examinations of Senior Freshmen and for the 
Moderatorship Examinations in Logie and Ethics. T 
and illustrated with Notes from the Novum Organum, and the 


Writings of Locke, Reid, Steward, Brown, Whately, Mill, &c. 
Together with = AP i 
y 


ndix of Questions. 
OMAS W. MOFFETT, A.M. 
And some time Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: James M’Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; W. 8. Orr & Co. 
147, Strand, London; and all Booksellers, 

GEORGE FERGUSON, A.M. 


| 
N 
rf 
One of the Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 
Bell & Bradfute, and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Clarke & Son, 

Aberdeen; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 

aa Lately published, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
play FAIR'S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 

TENTH EDITION, 





Lately published. price 7s. bound, 

AIR’S TYRO’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE; 

Kemodelled and Enlarged. 


In which the Notes are adapted to Students 
and the Treatises on Trigonometry are re-arranged and extended, 
By the Rev. P, KELLAND, A.M., F.R.S., Lond. and Edin., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Bell & Bradfute. and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Longman, 
Brown, Green and Longmans, and Whittaker & Co. London. 





Ninth Edition, improved and enlarged, price 3s, 6d. bound, 
RITHMETIC MODERNIZED; or, a Com- 
Sete SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, adapted to Modern 
ice 
To which is annexed. A COURSE of MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M., and ROBERT SCOTT, 
Also the following Works by Mr. DAVIDSON :— 

1, Key to Arithmetic Modernized. Price 4s. bd. 

2. The Young Arithmetician’s Guide; being an 
easy Introductory Course of Practical Arithmetic. 10th edition. 
Price 1s, 3d, boun : Bie : 

3. Key to the Young Arithmetician’s Guide. 
Price 2s, bound. 

4. The Young Mental Calculator’s Guide. Price 6d. 

5. A System of Practical Mathematics, including 
Elements of Algebra aud Geometry, with accurate Stereotyped 
Yables. 4th edition. Price 15s, 

6. Key to the System of Practical Mathematics, 
Price 7s. boards. 

Bell & Bradfute,12, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


3 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 
VOL. X. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

“We take this opportunity of expressing our thanks to Miss 
Agnes Strickland for the tenth volume of her * Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ and especially for her memoir of Mary of Modena. 
Miss Strickland has made a very potion use of many authentic 
Mx. authorities not previously collected, and the result is a most 
interesting addition to our biog ical library.”—Quarterly Rev. 

“There is certainly no lady of our day who has devoted her 7 
to so beneficial a ponesse as Miss Strickland. Miss Strickland is 
to our mind the first literary lady of the age.”— Morning Chronicle, 


SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S 
OVERLAND JOURNEY. 
ROUND THE WORLD. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, &c., 314. 6d. bound, 


“A more valuable or instructive work, or one more full of peril- 
ous ad and heroic enterprise, we have never met with. 
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the most patriotic, and as I think most eloquent, of 
our countrymen, died here about twelve days ago ; 
she was no other, it appears, than the betrothed of 
poor Robert Emmett. I am acquainted with the 
clergyman who attended her during her last moments. 
She spoke, he assured me, frequently and feelingly 
of her father and of her country; and during her 
illness, which was rather protracted and painful, 
evinced a nobleness of mind and a heroic endurance 
of suffering above all commendation. The story of 
her death, and previous connections with a young 
officer, as told by Washington Irving, and currently 
believed in Ireland, is, they say, without foundation. 
She fixed her residence in Rome some time in 1840, 
—when she was received into the Catholic Church by 
Cardinal Odescalchi: and since then, until her death, 
her life had been most exemplary, and her charities 
(considering her slender means) liberal in the 
extreme.” 





To ConREsroxDENTS—A. J. E.—C.—F.—Marius—J, D.— 
received. 


Errata.—P. 1070, col. 3, 1. 54, for “* phrenology” read 
phonology.—P. 1076, col.1, Note, for ‘‘Soyoutz” read Soyouty ; 
col. 2, 1. 3, and in other places, for ‘* Causo” read Canso ; 





1 83, for “Gara” read Gaza, 


_ John Bull, 
“Tt deserves to be a standard work in all libraries, and it will 
become so.”— Messenger, 


RUSSIA UNDER THE 


AUTOCRAT, 
NICHOLAS THE FIRST. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE, a Russian Subject. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. small 8vo. with a fine Portrait of the 
Emperor, 16s, bound. 
“The most authentic and curious expésition of Russia and her 
government yet given to the world.”"—Britaania, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVELS, 
By POPULAR AUTHORS. 


1. THE PLAYERS. By T. J. Serie, Esq. 

2. NOVELS BY MRS. TROLLOPE: —1i. THE THREE 
COUSINS—2. FATHER EUSTACE, a Tale of the Jesuits 
—3, TRAVELS and TRAVELLERS. 

3. THE JESUIT AT CAMBRIDGE. By Sin G. Stepney. 

4. EVELYN HARCOURT. By Mas. GascoieNe. 

5. THE MODERN ORLANDO. 8vo. 6s. 

6. TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. By Mrs, Gore. 

7. EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Author of ‘Two Old 


Men’s Tales.” 
8 THE ROMANCE OF WAR. By Captain Grant. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 
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SUMMERLY’s 
ART-MANUFACTURES. 


Poveloctaring kill is inent and abounds; but artistic 

out ded with it. It is the aim of this collection to 

practice of connecting the best art with familiar 

che red in aily = This intention will be made manifest by the 
of our t artists, several of whom have already exp: 

their willingness to assist in this object; among them may be 


John Bell, Seulptor. | S. Joseph, Sculptor. 
c. W. A.K. | D, Mae! 
Ww. Mulready, R.A. 
rt, R.A. e, A.R.A. 
A ey a Master of the fowngend, s Master of 
of Design. School of Design, &c. 
The e ATE Manuictures will be b ‘all kinds, o- aneanee in 
metals, pottery, glass, wood, papier m&ché, and other materials. 


Those now ready are— 
1.A Bride’s Inkstand, in Parian, with Tazza. 
Ln ng and modelled by John Bell, Sculptor, price 22. 2s, and 
The Tazza is coloured in various blues and the lizards 
Ye Whe Inkstand will also be published separately in Bronze. 


2. Kissing Children, surmounting a Paper Weight, 
9s., and also a Loving Cup. 

3. Boy and Dolphin asa Seal or Paper-knife 
Handle, price 7s. 6d. 

‘x* Both 2 and 3 are characterist oRe Bell the Inkstand. 

a. were designed and modelled 4 Jo n Bell. Mr. Cundall and 
Mr. Barry keep the Seal Handle mounted in various styles. They 
will also be published in Bronze. 





4.A Beer-Jug, in Parian: emblematical of the 
Gathering, Storing and ‘Employment of the Hop. Designed by H. J. 
Townsend, price 13s. ; or with extra Figures 

*x* The Gold Medal of the Society of ‘Arts was awarded to 
Messrs. Minton & Co., the Manufacturers, for the Union of Supe- 
rior Art and Manufacture which this ~— nee 


t ant: dolled 





5. The I 
by H. J. 'Yownsend, 278. in Varian. me same ty be executed 


in Silver. 

6. A Water Jug, in Glass Designed by R. Red- 
ae A.R.A., price 2U. 128. eal: also Goblets to match, price 5s, each. 

he Vase on a smaller scale will be executed in Porcelain. 

7. The * Bitten Tongue’—a Mustard Pot, in Por- 
eelain and Parian. Modelled by John Bell, price %, ‘the figure 
will also be applied to a Silver and Plated M Metal Mustard- pot. 

8. A Pair of carved Wooden Brackets, in the style 
by Grinling Gibbons, by Taylor, Williams and Jordan, price 5l. 5s. 

9. Dorothea, a Statuette, in Parian. Modelled by 
John Bell, price 2l, 2s, 

10. ** Purity,’’? or Uma and the Lion, a Sta- 
tuette. Designed dnd Modelled by John Bell; a companion to 
Danecker’s Ariadne, or “ Voluptuousness,” price ¢ . 38, 

The Lyon would not leave her desolate, 
But with her went along, as a strong gard 
Of her chaste person. 
—Spenser’s Faerie Queens, booke 1. canto 111. 

11. A Bust of the Duke of Wellington in the 
prime of Life. Modelled by 5. Joseph, price 2/. 11s. 6d, 

12. The Milk Jug which received the Prize awarded 
by the society of Arts in 1846. Designed by Felix Summerly ; exe- 

cuted in Porcelain and Glass: also in Silver by Messrs, Hunt & 
Roskill, 156, New Bond-street. 

The articles are sold by Mr. J. Cundall, 12, Old Bond-ctreed db: 
Messrs. Paul & D. Colnaghi, 13, Pall Mali East ; & 

pas ptian Hall, Piccad: illy; ue 7 

ort 


iock, . ig : 5 sone 2 
rd-street ; jtrand ; . ‘een. 
Brumby's,) 19, St. James'-street, ete nt 


A Catalogue ~2e on semae of a Postage-stamp. 


2 
Bon, 
2.3 
4 








Price 248. plain ; 40s. coloured, 


j ILME’S HAND-BOOK for MAPPING, 

ENGINEERING and ARCHITECTURAL DRAW. ING, 

with 43 coloured and other Plates of oi Plans and Sections, 

aa and Parliamentary ions, beautiful Speci- 

mens of Penmanship, and man Woodeuts “fastrating 
plete Analyets of Map yand Plan ‘Draw in 
By B, P. WILME, C.E., fie 

This book chseld be in the hands of every ne ae student. 

J. Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Just published, 1s, 
HE GUIDE to HAPPINESS ; containing the 
Rules of Culremal Mora. 
HAvaliTon, K.H., M.A., yh 


the com- 





By Sir GRAVES 
Foreign Associat 4 of the Institute of F rance, ke. 


B. W. Gardiner, Princes-street, Cavendish-square. '- 





oyal 8vo. 5a. cl 
COMPENDI UM of HEBREW GRAM- 
MAR: designed to facilitate ee iad of the Language, and 
simplify E: System of ri Vowel Poi 
By the Rev, WILLIAM “BURGH, M.A. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street ; W. S. Orr & Co, 
147, Strand, London, Sold by all 


Handsomely bound ia cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, 
price 6s. 6d, 


[ena coNFIRMATIONS of OF THE BIBLE, 
CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT. 


By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


From the Birmingham Herald, 

“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 

Study of the Scriptures. 

Mh os men three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in & manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 


London : D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 


Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adap to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of Dong thn sex md public end private 
schools ; to persons whose r whose 
attention has not been directed in canly. life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


1. A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Buclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Vrinciples. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s. 6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


3. A Son dl Sate Algebra, with a Section 
on Prop Third Edition, 4s, 6d. 

















4. A anit yo Penhe Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of ‘Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth 

* For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry and Algebra.”— 
Library of Useful Knowledge, artcle* Mechanics.” 


Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—BRITISH MUTUALLIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
Directors, 

Captain Twisleton Graves 
Thomas Hamber, Esq. 
John Lodge, Esq. 


John Atkinson, Esq. 

Henry Wm. Beauclerk, Esq. 
Henry Charles Core wat 
G. Godwin, E A. Colonel M 
Hon. William os Alfred Walker, Esq. 


\NHE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY entertains cre of any description 
iaydving the contingency of human 
rospectuses and on, eg = ad had on application 
at tbe Office, 17, New Bridge t, Dlackfr 
CHARLES TAMES S THICKE, ‘Resident Secretary. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF POLICIES IN THE EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 


: J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
The attention of Holders of Policies in the Equitable Assurance 
Company of London is particularly called to the half-credit seales 
of premium of this Company, ad by 5% table the bonus to be de- 
elared at the next i the Com- 
pany’s affairs, in Jan muary 1850, m: alana ~ ay resent annual 
ones of re eit the rates quactaliy charged by other companies. 
n the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, after deduction 
of the other half of the rates. Should the life insured survive the 
declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed to lapse, and 
the Company will renounce all claim for the half premiums which 
may be due thereon; or in the event of the party being at that 
time in bad | health, the policy can_be kept up at the fall premium 
of the age as when first accepted. The above plan, originating with 
thie Company, was found peculiarly advantageous at the last divi- 
sion of profits in the Equitable Assurance Company, in 1840, when 
it was largely adopted ; and many of the policies t en effected are 
still in force, and large bonuses have been added to them, on the 
scale of the following table :— 


+. 











Sum added | Sum Time Sum added 
Assured. Assured. to Policy. | Assured. Assured. to Policy. 
£5000 6 yrs. 10 mths, £683 £5000 «4ycars £40000 
5000 6 years 600 0 0 3 200 0 0 
500 Ou 10000 
Prospectuses and information may be obtained on applica- 
> the Resident Director, at the Offices, 8, Waterloo-place, 
ndon, 


y 
5000 5 years 





AGLE INSURANCE Co 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN eT 
BOOKS of this geapen will be SHU 
Uctober to the ot November = 
of 6 per cent. will pm hd paymen: 
3, one continue to be paid =F XS 
“The Crescent, Bridge-street, Bisckfrinss, Oce. 


ORTH eens era Gee 
N COMPANY ; ces 


Dury, and 1, Pal 
"Babine in 
ent in 1088, and ince Royal Chart 


tenn G, 
Deputy- Chairman Fedo neis —s ri 7 ELC 
esiden ak and | M. 
Physician—J ohn Webster. iy, Be ee 
on ae hn pom me | are afforded by 
eir utmost extent, combin ith 
subscribed capital of 1,000,0002,, wh re ery : th 
fund, exceeding 497,0002., and @ revenue from life premiums 
of more than 100,0001,, which is annually increasing "Fes F. 
of the profits are septennially a among the Suerte 14 
sipation scale of 
alf the ary ees may remain on cred it fi the whol i 
Tables of increasing rates have been fo ‘onthe ta sre Hew 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract ; {eae 
Premium to insure 100/. at death, 
First | Second, Third | Fourth) F th | Remainder” 
Age. Year. Year. fear. | Year. Yer | } ot lle 
wm \gem sldom S46 dart cai 2 8 2 
13 9152 16 8 18 4 110 oF 2 
40 | 111 10) 113 9 115 10) 118 1) 20 6 3 
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83 
05 
83 


Mi A 13 8 6) 
Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and ful ete 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, mee yanking, an pair fe 


Actuary, John King, Esq.’ io, 7 
HENRY ‘THOMSON, Secretary, 


pro VIDENT LIFE OFFICE 
50 nt: . E 
INVESTED € CAPITAL 7x 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £529,000, 
Claims paid since the ae of the Office, £1,520,000, 


Presiden 
The Right menounlie' EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
Fo oy yb ey Rev, Ja James Sherman 
fhe Hon. Arthur Kinnai. enr: i. Cc 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. William Char a 
i. Henderson, M.D. Ja: 
W. John Williams 
is n Doering. Esq. M.P. 
w illiam Henry Stone, Esq. R 
th hates of Preeaie m are those adopted by 
Life Uties ces; the rate without bonus is lower than that 
other offi 
2. The ——- are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash 
cael, at their then present vee ., . , — 
,oans are granted upon the Policies issued b: Office, 
the uo emeies are a ay oa ep my ha value. 7 Ge wd 
& party neglect to ‘or the senewel. ‘of his P liey, 

eau the omission any thne within 12 months, warped 





Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims, 
Life Insured. 


Sum Insured. Sum Paid. 


£. | 
John Wharton, Esq. Skelton Caste | | 
Sir John Saunders Seem Bart. .. 
Sir William Wake, B: es 
Earl Strathmore 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, 
The Marquis ~ ny ° 
Ear] Cathca 





P Tospectuses — full — iculars may be obtained upon applics- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in al the — con of the 
United Singdom, | ane at the head Office. No. t-street, 

OHN A. BEAUMONT, oe Direetor. 


THE. GENERAL 1 LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe 
cial Acts of Parliament, 3 Vic. cap. 20, and 10 a cap.1. @, King 
William-street, London ; 21, St. David-street burgh. 
Capital—One Million. 


Directors. 
8. Morton Peto, Esq. MP. 
Thomas Piper, Esq. 
Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Edward Smith, Esq. 





George Bousfield, Esq. 
Thomas C —? isa "Ald. 
Jacob G. C E 
n, Esq. 
Joseph Fletcher. Esq. Hon. ¢. P. Villiers, MP. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Charles Hindley, Proea' M.P. : yi 
etary—Dr. Thomas Price. 


TABLE No. I. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
for the of 1001 payable at Death. 


40 | seo | a 
4 8 d. é. + 1% 
2157 
TABLE No. IL. 
WITH PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


20 30 | 40 | 50 | @& 


& & d. & 8d. | £ 8. d. ATT IELL 
1 18 2 28 5 837 |% ts 6 0 


Assurances on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Deferred Annul- 
ties, and Endowments for Children, are anted id Reversious 
and Life Interests are purchased on Libera! 

The following are among the Gitinetive i of the Com 


pany 
1. The lowest rate of Premium consistent with security, and the 
Payment of ee guaranteed by a capital = + Million. 
2. Two Tables of Premiums, the one guing te’ 
thirds of the profits of this department of the Company's business 
3. A Table of Premiums for peties. ve yable at the age of 0,0 
previously in the event of death; specially suitable to professional 
men of all c he 
4. Policies in the mutual branch immediately interested in 
profits of the Company, and such profits, at the option of thear 
, to be received in cash, applied to ae — of 
or added in reversionary value to the sum 
5. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half. yearly, or Quarterly, 
ins a limited number of Payments, or in one — 
beyond ie pel War Str Pouce > Monee 
yond the presc mits of their Policy. 
7. Loan ted on Life Policies which have been five years it 
force and have attained the value of 50/, 


entrance fee oo 
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Loans and the deposit of » lie 
Policy to be effected by the by the be borrower pe Ge 
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,IFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &c. 
FOR MUTUAL Mt vurch-street, London 
Tons, Esq. 
Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst T 
fi veer illiam Cash, Esq. 
ti rer Robert Ingh 
am, 
Charles ingham. Eos “Esq. M.P. 
John St. Barbe, Esq. 
Samuel Smith, Esq. 
William Tyler, Esq. 


NarioNaL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


tchett Bousfield, Eo. 
Os Bradbury Es Esq. 
Thomas “Miller Christy, Esq. 


Wiwyeitham, Esd- 


Medical Officers, 
© quest, "homas Hodgkin, M.D. 
1 on. =a Ms — ae rdwick 5 eer RS. 
mame rles Anse! 
onmaling itary the PREMIUMS due on the ist 
Members ary TAD within 90 days from that date. 
instant, mast of the present year the assets and liabilities will be 
waite ls - when the sorplusfunds oonent dame the the men 
be equitably apport —~ amon e mem- 
cmt — ats cnsuing year, the bo’ 


rt, together with every other information, 
t the office. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1834 
— LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 


1, King var London. 


Sir Henry willock, K. LS. a. 
Ss Esq. M.P. -Chairman, 
oo ican Francie! acnaghten, Esq. 
Charles Otwa — e, Esq. 
William Rot! ery, 

Robert Saunders, non 
Charles Esq. | James Duncan Thomson, Esq. 
Carte thin Conli®, — Mw 'P.| Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 


bi % 
te a hn Wali Alensader. 
bert H 
Bank ¥ Koxiand, and d Messrs. _ & Co. 
illiam 


Solieitor—W Cotterill, 
George Burrows, “M. D. DP RS. 45, an Amme-street, 
Cavendish-square. 
Actuary— oe conse, Ties b a ouame 
adopted the Universal Life Assurance Soci 

os samaal valuation of assets and liabilities, and a division ot 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is admitted to offer 
great advan! Th especially to those parties who may wish to 
sport their proportion of profit to the reduction of future 


E Robert Gardner, Esq. ; 
hens, sq 


premiums. 
wing table will show the result of the last division of 
™ ry ky on the 12th of May, 1847, to all persons who 
on that day paid six annual premiums. This will be found a 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared with those 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits :— 


| } Reduced 


| Annual 
Original ; 
Premium, * roe a 


currentYear 





a 
when 
Paliy Date of 


Policy, 


Sum 
Assured. 


Es 
28 





£19 6 
248 
3110 
4215 
6611 8 


DAVID JONES, Actuary. — 


Abaus LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman, 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
fides 5. Arden, Esq. |; Papert Ingleby, Esq. 
illiam Banbury, Esq. Humphery, Esq. wen M.P. 
Biward Bates, Esq. Tham Kel jn, 
Thomas Ly Esq. Jeremiah P Scher.” = 
James Clift, E Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Physician—Dr. J eaffreson, 2. mB square, 
AW. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ a e, Ud Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premium. 
Persons assuring in this oftice have the benefit of the lowest rate 
pel ne ory which is compatible with the safety of the assured, 
hich is, in effect, gy to an annual bonus; they have 
likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an assurance 
fund of 2 quarter of a million — and an annual income of 65,0000, 
arising the issue of nearly 6000 policies, 


8 
4 
0 
0 


—— 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 





Annual Premium to Assure £100. 


For One 2 ear, | For Ty eum Whole Term. 
£01 du £1 11 0 

1 207 

1 169 21410 

11 11910 4 011 

3 370 6 010 
One-half of the “whole term” Premium may remain on credit | 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life | 

aii wa & the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


assi n~y as a security to others, will not be rendered, | 
void in consequence of death by suicide, duelling, or the hands | 
ofjustice. In case of death by the above causes, where the Policies | 
are not assigned, the gross amount of Premiums received will 
Claims 
ans 
ual Policing 


Age. 
2» 
» 
0 
0 





paella in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
cal Officers attend daily ata quarter before two o'clock, 
issued the same ~— 


E. BATES, Resident piaaren, 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 


MEDIcAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE. 


25, Pall Mall, Lenten, Nassau-street, Dublin, 
Grasse Gallengasse, Frankfort, and m Passage, Hamburg. 
wero + Capital £500,000. 
This Office was established in 1841, and } aaa tables formed on 
a scientific basis for the assurance Of diseased Li 
Policies of fly months’ standing are ‘not affected by suicide, 
dueiling. &c., and Assigned Policies are valid from the date thereof, 
should acest an ensue from any of these causes. 
Policies issued by this Sosiity give the Person whose life is assured 
ission togoat any e limits of Ew » on the pay- 
ment of certain, but toy an — of premium, which are 
ingot on the rors at the tine xed rst issu 
ALTHY LIVES, both at sa rong in ph Climates, 
are Skea Sake as much facility and at lower rates than t most 
other offices ; and . — of HALF- ASMILLION “sterling, fully 
subscribed, afford: Pp for the of the 
Company's engnguanente. 





Lig be forwarded, postage 
"2 Agents, or to FRANC 


. London. 

TISH WIDOWS 

and LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fow A.D. 1815, 

UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.T. 
Average Amount of er during the last Ten Years, 
HALF A MILLION “ANNUALLY Y. 

Capital of the Society, arising from the Accumulation of the 
ams, u 


Premia ards of 
ONE MILLION EIGHT HUNDRED and FORTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 


rospectuses and forms 0! 
free, on oppiiention toany be the 
G. P, NEISON, Actuary, 25, Pall Mal 


gcorT 





FUND 


Owing to the led amount of business done by this Society, to 
the ae with w — = fairs are conducted, to the careful 
f the lives, to ity of the principles upon which it 
is — o the facilities ite ed in the settlement of claims, and 
to other circumstances peculiar to itself, the Members are entitled 
to ae for the greatest benefits which such an Insti! 

; and it is confidently believed that hitherto their expeeta- 

i 5 Oe not been disappoin 

The declaration of Additions made at last period of investigation, 
31st December 1845, showed that to the oldest Policies there had 
been . asa Bonus, more than 80 per cent. on the original In- 

surance, and to the later Policies in a corresponding ratio; and 
this independently of the current additions. 

In the event of one of the Members, insured before the year 1920, 
dying in the year 1852, after payment of the Premium of that year, 
there would paid 206/. 5s, 6d. for each 1001. insured; the Bonus 
A ee thus being greater than the original Insurance 

N.B.—The Books of this Society are ag we closed on the 3ist 
December. All Policies passed before 3ist December next, in the 
event of their continuing in force for five years, will share in the 
Profits for the current year. 

JOHN MACKENZIE, Manage’ 
WILLIAM GEORGE, a_i £ Clerk. 

Head Office,—5, St. spinee uare, Edinburgh, Oct. 

London Agence: ney ,— Office: yal Seceaeetetitines and 7, 
Pall Mall WwW est—Hvex Mk: AN, Agent. 


ORPORATION of the AMICABLE So- 

/ CIETY, for a Perpetual Assurance Office. Incorporated by 
Charter of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706, Serjeants’ Inn, and 50, Fieet- 
street, London. 


Direc: 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Devon Charles Fiddey, Esq. 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | John Hodgson, Esq. 
George Baillie, Esq. 
John Barker, Esq. 


Qc. 

James Montague, Esq. 

Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Esq. 
Francis Boott, M.D. The Rev. John Hume Spry, D.D. 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq. | Theophilus Thompson, 

Under the powers conferred on this Corporation by a Special act 
of Parliament, obtained in the session of 1845, the Society has 
es the following extensions of its plan 

1. Bonus policies are granted, entitling the assured toa septennial 
division of the profits, either by wes of addition to the sum gua- 
ranteed, or diminution of the fut or 
payment in money, at the option z the parties. 

2. Policies for fixed or specified sums are granted at ne ons 
reduced rates of premium, the assured in such policies not becoming 
members of the society, or participating in the profits. 

The Society continues to ge o- icies on is original charter 
plan, according to which, in of periodical bonuses, the profits 
of each year are divided omens the ey ay of the mem- 
bers who die in the yea jon to the number of shares 

assured, and without Teierenes to the time the policy has been in 
force. 

There is no proprietary body; the whole of the profits are re- 
turned to the assure: T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


LATE.—_T. COX SAVORY & CO., Silver- 
smiths, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch- 

a - London. 
The best wrought Fiddle-pattern Spoons and Forks, at 7s. 2d. per 


ounce. 
FIDDLE were cusgee Do. 
ad. £. £. d. 
% e 7 32—10 15 








= | an Spoons .. 
3 
3 Table Forks * 


2 

2 Gravy Spoons 

1 Soup Ladle 

4 Sauce Ladles 

4Salt ‘apeene igilt bowls) 

a = Slice 

12TeaSpoons.. 7 

1 pair Sugar Tongs (strong). »17 
The Classic is a new pattern, mt much edmized for its sclegance. " 


wae 
enccoaanccen| 
cnaccwownoes 





UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMPANY, Fo. 10, CHATHAM- 
PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. AGENCY OFFICE IN DUBLIN, No, 53, DAME-STREE 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1819. 


(Empowered by Special Act 


§ | and8 Victoria.) 


of Parliament, 
JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq. Chairman, 
BANKERS. 


The Bank of England. 
The Bank of ireland, 


POLICIES ae issued by 
ytd Sare ereceived yearly, half-year) 


BONUS mtwo Two hinds ies of th tor ros rn 


mpany on the m 


esis Taney Device, M.D. ; Alex. Read, M. D. 5 ; Th 
old-establi: the ri 


. or quarterly, or in one pay notary ns in equal 
ie; or only one half of the premium may be 
the “Profits fre added to the Policies, an 


Messrs. Bosanquet & Co, 
Sir W. P. Call, oe & Co. 
omas » Thom on, M.D. 


ink 





annual pa: 
id, for a terin to 
Capital, 


One Third to ap 


Rig bien holders of 5002, and upwards to vote at the general meotings of the Proprietors,—two of the Auditors being always 


Sore 
the Ageney-office, No 68, Dw 


Fee a eens epaint to the Agency of the Company, upon ponent tenn see and a 
‘ofession. 
fnfornats Deanrctenee Beaten, ©” emia ot the Company’s Office, No. of Patten pam | 


SON, Le 7 





ay oe for a limited number of | 


which thus fame & perpetually | pills have 





ee Grehetteatennee 
N ESSRS. HOWELL, JAMES & Co. have the 

honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they are 
offering the entire of their beautiful and large STOCK of G OODS 
at a very great reduction of price for READY MONEY, and 
svlicit the iavour of an early inspection. 


5,7 7&i 9, Regent: street, London. 


E J. DEN T's MANUFACTURE OF 
e WATCHES AND CLOCKS io protested yy three 

tents. ies’ elegant Gold Watches, with ‘pola dial. = 
Jeweled in four holes, Eight Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, enamel 
dials, Ten Guineas ; Youth's Silver Watches, Four Guineas; sub- 
stantial and accu urately-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in 
four holes, Six Guineas. DENT. 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 
and 34, Royal Exchange (Clock ‘ow er Area), 


LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 

REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 

the restoration of wom -out Plated Goods can be effected, being 
ereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & €O., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on_show, as 
unprincipled persons are invading their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 


22, Regent-street, 
45, Menrgute-street, ¢0ndon, 








ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not comin: 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability. by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
on —~ securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge, 
ALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 1305, Oxford- 
pA PR. = from Holles- street, 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses. 


THE MECHIAN DRESSING-CASE 


the most portable ever invented, being only the size of a 
pocket-book, containing one pair of Mechi’s ivory-handled, peculiar 
steel Razors, his Magic Strop, Comb, and badger-hair Shaving 
sree, price only 258. ; the same with Hair Brush and Soap Dish, 

To military men, and as a steam-boat or travelling com- 
, this invention is an invaluable acquisition. An immense 
variety of other Dressing Cases, both for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
either in fancy woods or leather, at all prices, to suit either the 
economical or luxurious. An extensive stock of Writing Deska, 
Writing Cases, Work Boxes, and Bagatelle Tables, Razor Strops, 
by utlery, superb Papier MAaché Articles, &c.— Manufactory, 

4, Leadenhall-street, four: doors from Cornhill, 1, London. 





OWL: AND'S. HAIR W ASII. _This i is a Pre- 
paration from the choicest ORIENTAL HERBS, of 
liarly fiild and detersive properties, It Plessingty and cHectually 
cleanses the HAIR and SKIN of the HEAD ‘from seurf and 
every species of impurity, and imparts a delicate fragrance. It is 
particularly recommended to be used after BATHING, as it will 
prevent the probability of catching cold in the head, and will 
render the hair dry in a few minutes. It entirely supersedes the 
necessity for using the fine comb, so injurious to the tender skin of 
the head ; and, from its beneticial effects on the health, together 

with the grateful and refreshing sensation it imparts, and bein, 
pertacley innocent in its nature, will prove an invaluable pores J 
age =. bn TOILET, and the purposes of the NU KSERY.—2s. 6¢, 
per bo 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SON, 2%, HATTON-GARDEN, 
LON DON, and by all Chemistsand P. erfumers. 


A PPETITE and DIGESTION IMPROVED. 

—LEA & PERRIN® WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
an exquisite relish for Fish, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Meat, Game, 
&c., and for flavouring Soups and Curries. It contributes to health 
by its Stomachie properties, and is used and recommended by the 
Faculty.—Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, 
Oxford-street, London. and 6S, Broad-street, Worcester ; Barclay 

Sons, Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants in 
ie and by the principal dealers in Sauces generally. 

3 he genuine Sauce has Lea & Perrins’ names upon the 
wrapper and label. 


4 Nagy BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
ORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE E, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL —It 1s war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits. loss of appetite, 
dimness of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
swellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. ow- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
ent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
e will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and screnity of mind, liveliness of Smogon. ‘and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepured by W. A. A. French, 








| 309, High Hiolborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane), London, in 


bottles 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., 11s., and 208, each, 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 


recommended | as a simple, but , certain remedy, to all who 
suffer from Sick d . Bilious and Liver Com- 
laints: they act as a powerful tonic and | gentle aperient, impart- 
strength to the stomach, and composure to the nervous system. 
Sold i in bottles at 1s. 14d., or 28. 9d, and 118, each, by A. Willoughb: 
: Co, (late B. G. Windus), 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly all 
Medicine Venders.— Be sure to ask for NORTON’S PILLS, and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 








THE EARL of ALDBOROUGH onl HOL- 

LOWAY’S PILLS.—An astounding Cure by this miraculous 
Medicine after every other means had . See extract from 
his lordship’s letter, oo “ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 21, 1845, 
—To Professor Pr I beg to acquaint you that’ your 
a cure of a disorder in my liver and stomach, 
which all the most ouinent of ~ ob at ane and all over the 
Continent had 


not been to effect ; even 
Carlsbad or Marienbad. (Siened) Aldborough. 
Pills will cure any the liver or 

Hollo ‘3 Ointment) at Professor Holloway’s establishment 
Birend, on, and by medicine venders throughout the ci 


= 





THE ATHENZUM 














A NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S - 


WRITINGS AND LIFE, fe 


In NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, with 196 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Price HALF-A-CROWN eacu Votvme Sewep, orn THREE SHILLINGS Ctiorn Lerrenep. 


Notwithstanding the success which has attended the various Editions of Sir WALTER SCOTT'S WORKS, the Public has never ceased to shew great 
favour to the Series which contains the Forty-eight Volumes of Novels—* the Magnum Opus” of the Author. The Publishers, therefore, with a desire to follow 
out, to the utmost extent, the Cheap Issues of the day, have now to announce— 


FIRST, 
On 1st December next, 


VOLUME ONE OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, w Forry-ricur Vorumes, [fg 


Priee HALF-A-CROWN sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. election fror 


jtte instruct 
A Volume to appear every Fortnight till completed. DRIVA' 


The well-known Designs attached to the Edition 1829—33 (excepting a few Proofs which still remain), may be looked upon as worn out. Each Volume of the present Issue will r x ~ 


therefore have a Frontispiece after STaNFIELD and others, and a Vignette Title. under first-r 


SECOND, 
On 22nd December next, 


VOLUME FIRST OF THE soe Cane 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, iste 


IN TEN VOLUMES, Uniform with the WAVERLEY NOVELS, in 48 Volumes. ‘OLEL 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 


A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Iustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. . . 
jeensed by 
oar Kilt 

the process ' 
“We will 


THIRD, of a portrai 
On 38rd May 1848, on the Completion of the LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, REA 


VOLUME FIRST OF (rise 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, a 


AS pa. 5. 
In TWELVE VOLUMES, Uniform with the NOVELS in 48 Volumes, and LIFE in 10 Volumes, 
Price HALF-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Iustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. instant, co 


Stroud, an 
the above, 1 





FOURTH, 
On 18th October, on the Completion of the POETRY, 


VOLUME FIRST OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 


In TWENTY-EIGHT Volumes, Uniform with the NOVELS in 48 Vols., LIFE in 10 Vols., and POETRY in 12 Vols. 
Price HALP-A-CROWN Sewed, THREE SHILLINGS Cloth Lettered. 
A Volume every Fortnight till completed,—Ilustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. 





RECAPITULATION. 


VOLUMRF FIRST of the NOVELS, lst December next. 
VOLUME FIRST of the LIPE, 22nd December next. 
VOLUME FIRST of the POETRY, 3rd May 1848. 
VOLUME FIRST of the PROSE, 18th October 1848. 


THE ENTIRE SERIES, in NINETY-EIGHT VOLUMES, will be completed in December 1849. 


ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; HOULSTON & STONEMAN, London ; 
And all Booksellers throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, who may have Prospectuses, containing Specimen Page of the Novels, on application to the Publishers. 


ee 





Printed by Ja MEs Hours, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county ; and} Mem 
hy Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for Sco ’ 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, Dublin,—Saturday, October 23, 1847. 











